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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE have never felt tempted to discuss the supreme and sacred 
question of National Security from the purely party standpoint, 
and shall resolutely refrain from doing so at this 


Relieed critical juncture. If the unpleasant truth may be 
Parties and told litical dest stton to th 

National old, no political party isin a position to throw many 
Tales stones at its opponents. The records of successive 


Ministries bear a painful family resemblance to one 
another as regards military and naval policy. Conservatives 
are exceedingly patriotic in their perorations, especially when in 
Opposition. They are prompt to exploit the popular indignation 
invariably aroused by Liberal neglect of National Defence in 
order to get into office, but once in office they are apt to forget 
their solemn pledges, and as the Liberal Opposition is totally 
indifferent on such questions, unless the watchdogs of the Press 
make themselves disagreeable, British Sea-power is allowed to 
run to seed and nothing is done for the Army. We have seen 
this over and over again, and unless our politicians can be taught 
that the neglect of National Defence is no longer the line of least 
resistance, nothing can save the British Empire from disappear- 
ing in the disaster towards which we have been drifting since 
the opening of the century. Should previous experience repeat 
itself, and present emotions be diverted and confined to party 


channels, we may as well sing our Nunc Dimittis without more 
YOu. Lil 14 
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ado. At the risk of provoking some salutary exasperation we 
would recall certain elementary incontestable facts which should 
never be forgotten, and which ought to serve as a warning to 
both parties—as well as to the country, which counts for so 
little in party politics. Nearly a quarter of a century ago, in 
1886, the sinister attack of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell 
upon the integrity of the United Kingdom provoked a wave of 
patriotic sentiment which created the Unionist party and laid 
the foundations of the modern Imperial movement; it de- 
stroyed the Home Rule Government, and swept the Conser- 
vatives into power with a commanding majority, and a mandate 
to secure the nation against external and internal foes. The new 
Conservative Cabinet contained eminent and patriotic statesmen, 
and depended for its existence upon Liberal Unionists who had 
broken with their party rather than consent to break up the 
country. Nevertheless, Great Britain remained in manifest peril 
during many months, owing to the refusal of the Government to 
lay down the necessary ships, and it required a portentous pro- 
paganda in the press and on the platform, and the resignation of 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty (Lord Charles Beresford) before 
Ministers could be induced to discharge a plain, elementary 
duty, though from the moment they realised that public opinion 
was no longer to be trifled with, the volte face was rapid and 
complete, and the same politicians who a few months previously 
had publicly declared that we possessed all the ships we required, 
introduced a twenty-million-pound Naval Defence Act, which 
subsequently became one of the glories of the Conservative 
Party, and the stock in trade of its platform orators. 


SHortiy after the Liberals came into office in 1892, there 
was, needless to say, another naval crisis, caused by the Little 
Navyites in the Cabinet, headed by Mr. Gladstone, 
who fortunately over-reached themselves. Sir 
William Harcourt, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (the Lloyd-George of those days, and father of Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt, who preserves the family tradition of intriguing 
against the Navy), tried to bounce the Admiralty by declaring in 
the House of Commons that not only had we sufficient ships, but 
that the Admiralty were entirely satisfied with our present 
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position, whereupon the Sea Lords, who happened to be patriots, 
went in a body to the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
Spencer), and threatened to resign unless Sir William Harcourt’s 
audacious misrepresentation were publicly withdrawn. Lord 
Spencer honourably associated himself with this protest, and 
declared that he should resign with his Board, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was forced to eat his own words in 
the House of Commons, the needed battleships were provided, 
and Mr. Gladstone retired from the Premiership. The following 
year, 1895, there was another crisis, this time at the War Office 
(Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, of all men, being War Minister) 
owing to the avowed deficiency of ammunition, and the Govern- 
ment were turned out on what was known as “the Cordite vote.” 
At the ensuing General Election the patriotism of the country 
was successfully invoked, and a great Unionist majority was 
returned. Lord Salisbury’s Government happily pursued a 
rational naval policy, the two-Power Standard being abundantly 
maintained, of which we reaped the reward during the South 
African War, which we were able to “ muddle through” thanks to 
our unchallengeable Sea-power. Our Continental enemies raved 
and raged, and the Mailed Fist literally itched to interfere, but 
no foreign Power could be persuaded by Germany to bell the 
cat. All honour to the great Sir Frederick Richards and other 
sailors who had risked their careers to give us security, as also 
to the Parliamentary chiefs who loyally supported them. This 
brilliant naval epoch ended with the South African War, when 
that malign influence was introduced into the Admiralty— 
against the advice, it is said, of every ex-Sea Lord consulted— 
which has demobilised and demoralised the British Navy, as 
described elsewhere, and brought us within measurable distance 
of disaster. Unfortunately the military policy of the Unionist 
Government before, during and after the Boer War was entirely 
wanting in foresight. There was a total lack of intelligent 
anticipation as regards the impending struggle, the accurate 
information concerning Boer resources laboriously collected by 
the Intelligence Department was contemptuously discarded; there 
was a lamentable misjudgment of the military capacity and 
tenacity of the enemy, and worse than all, when the struggle 
was over there was no serious attempt to profit: by its costly 
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lessons. The amazing outburst of Imperial enthusiasm evoked by 
our difficulties, which under intelligent guidance might have pro- 
vided the Empire and the nation with that sufficient and efficient 
army for which we are still groping, was allowed to die away. 
A golden opportunity such as occurs once in a generation was 
lost. The lessons of the South African War were reinforced by 
the titanic struggle in the Far East, which showed for the 
hundredth time that Sea-power alone, however victorious, cannot 
conclude a war, and that great nations need armies no less than 
navies. 


Ir is gladly acknowledged on all hands that there has been a 
striking tactical improvement in the British Army owing to 
the zeal, capacity, and devotion of capable officers, 
Wasted a ‘ 
Labour who had not been to South Africa in vain, and 
who, without excessive encouragement, have taught 
their troops all that they learnt in that stern school. And 
to-day the British Army, so far as it goes, is probably the most 
efficient fighting machine outside Japan. But the Transvaal 
War and the Far Eastern War might never have been fought for 
all they taught British Governments. There was, of course, the 
usual outbreak of Committees and Commissions, followed by the 
usual litter of reports, but all valuable suggestions were incon- 
tinently pigeon-holed. The Royal Commission on the War in 
South Africa, presided over by a prominent Radical and 
subsequent Cabinet Minister, Lord Elgin, described our perilous 
position during the dark winter of 1899-1900 in detail (and it is 
worth noting in this connection that Lord Lansdowne, whois always 
moderate in his language, spoke of the situation at the time in an 
official Memorandum as “full of peril to the Empire,” while Lord 
Salisbury, who was anything but an alarmist, warned us that at 
any moment we might sustain “a blow at the heart” of the 
British Empire, and summoned Englishmen to defend their hearths 
and homes) and laid down that “No military system will be 
satisfactory which does not contain powers of expansion out- 
side the limits of the regular forces of the Crown,” while the 
Norfolk Commission went a step further and literally touched the 
spot in its historic declaration, ‘‘A home defence army, capable 
in the absence of the whole or the greater portion of the regular 
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forces, of protecting the country against invasion, can be raised 
and maintained only on the principle that it is the duty of every 
citizen of military age and sound physique, to be trained for the 
National Defence and to take part in it should emergency arise.” 
If the Duke of Norfolk and his colleagues had perpetrated some 
nameless enormity, instead of setting forth an elementary and 
universally accepted truism, they could hardly have been treated 
differently by our Parliamentarians, who with one accord com- 
bined to inter this disgraceful ‘‘ un-English” document. The net 
result of all the *reforms” was that Lord Roberts was reluctantly 
constrained to declare in the House of Lords in the summer of 
1905 that this people “are as absolutely unfitted and unprepared 
for war as they were in 1899-1900.” 


Amonce the few concrete, tangible results of the South African War 
was the reconstitution of the so-called Defence Committee, with a 
Secretariat under the Prime Minister. This has 


oe proved itself a misleading and mischievous insti- 
Committees ‘tution. Its existence deludes the country into be- 


lieving that we possess a quasi-General Staff, which 
works out in peace time the problems of war, whereas the 
Defence Committee is simply a debating club dominated by 
clever talkers. The doers and thinkers—men who really know 
something about war—are reduced to silence except in the rare 
cases when they happen to be expert with their tongues—an 
unusual and undesirable gift in either soldier or sailor. The one 
outstanding achievement of the Defence Committee was the 
Prime Minister’s speech of May 11, 1905, which all Mr. Balfour’s 
warmest admirers are agreed in regarding as the most unfortunate 
utterance of his political career. It laid down, as representing 
the combined wisdom of Admiralty and War Office, the dangerous 
doctrine that the invasion of this country was so remote from the 
region of practical politics, that even though our Army and our 
Navy might be engaged elsewhere, it need concern no serious 
person. These were the fatal words: ‘‘The serious invasion of 
these islands is not an eventuality which we need seriously con- 
sider.” We do most earnestly and respectfully appeal to Mr. 
Balfour as a patriot to withdraw this entire speech, especially this 
sentence, which blocks the way of those who are trying to rouse 
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the country to some sense of its present peril. Mr. Balfour is too 
big a man to claim infallibility. To establish this preposterous 
proposition, Germany was ignored, France being treated as the 
potential invader, and this in a.D. 1905, %.¢., one year after 
the signature of the Anglo-French Agreement, and a few weeks 
before the Delcassé crisis, when Germany threatened France with 
war unless she would abandon the entente cordiale, an aggression 
which compelled Mr. Balfour’s Government to inform the German 
Government that an unprovoked attack upon France would be 
regarded asan attack upon this country. Needless to say, the speech 
of May 11 was cheered to the echo in the House of Commons, 
because it spared politicians of all parties any further necessity 
of troubling their heads with the tiresome topic of National 
Defence. Not less serious was the action of the late Government, 
with the acquiescence of the Defence Committee, in reducing 
British Naval Estimates by £5,000,000 during the two years 
preceding the last General Election. 


Tuts lamentable raid was doubtless prompted by the laudable desire 
to appear before the electors as economists, thus refuting Liberal 
E . allegations that Tories were naturally spendthrifts. 
ncouraging ; . i nap 

Pe api But its material effect was disastrous, as it involved 

the curtailment of our shipbuilding programme, 
the ‘“‘scrapping” of many useful ships, some of which had sub- 
sequently to be re-purchased, and the ultimate loss of personnel 
which cannot be replaced. Its moral effects were still more serious. 
Germany was at the beginning of her bold bid for naval Empire. 
Many Germans doubted the wisdom of challenging Great Britain. 
This untimely reduction of our sea-going Fleet helped the German 
Government to persuade the German people that the weary Titan 
could not stand the racket of German naval competition, and that if 
the challenger persisted Neptune’s Trident would automatically 
fall to the Mailed Fist. The suicidal policy of the present Govern- 
ment has completed the work of the German Emperor and his 
Navy League by encouraging the idea that we were a played-out 
Power, incapable of maintaining even a one-Power Standard, and 
unworthy to hold our spacious Empire, which would collapse on 
the first contact with a nation in arms, provided with sufficient 
sea-power to ‘hold up”’ the British Fleet while the necessary troops 
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were transported to our defenceless shores. Hell is paved with 
good intentions, and we have already paid dearly, and shall pay still 
more dearly, for the cosmopolitan amiability of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, which was artlessly unfolded in his first 
utterance as Prime Minister (Albert Hall, December 21, 1905), 
when he announced the revival of the Gladstonian foreign policy, 
and indulged in a violent diatribe against British armaments, 
appropriately ending with this suggestive sentence: “Do not let 
us mind if, in their folly, they call us Little Englanders,” The 
late Prime Minister was honestly animated by the pleasant 
fiction which he set forth in speeches and articles that the era of 
‘‘ bloated armaments ” was over, and that a millennium of universal 
peace and good-will would be inaugurated at the forthcoming 
Hague Conference, provided some Power had the moral courage 
to take the initiative and disarm. Civilised Christian commu- 
nities were, in his view, eager to abandon the barbarous arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and to submit international differences to the 
enlightened judgment of a foreign tribunal. They were equally 
anxious to beat their swords into ploughshares. 


THE Premier’s optimism encouraged the Liberal Party to anticipate 
huge reductions in our Naval and Military Estimates. And be it 
remembered the entire Cabinet, including several 
members who now know better, shared Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s delusion that disarmament 
was a practical proposition,and, as an earnest of their good faith and 
pour encourager les autres, Ministers practised what they preached. 
Our shipbuilding programme, already reduced to an irreducible 
minimum, was further depleted, while additional reductions were 
promised if other Governments would follow suit. Opposition 
was silenced by the statement that Sir John Fisher approved this 
policy. The British Army, which has long been the recognised 
corpus vile of every political tyro, was handed over to the tender 
mercies of a Chancery barrister, who has been wittily described as 
dividing his time between apologising to his Party for the exist- 
ence of the Army and apologising to the Army for the existence of 
his Party. He at once disbanded a considerable percentage of the 
Regulars, and though there may be some conflict upon present 
figures, there can be no doubt that the ultimate result of these 
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destructive operations will be the diminution of the only serious 
portion of our land forces by some thirty or forty thousand men ; 
and, as we see from this year’s Estimates, this loss of strength has 
been unaccompanied by any money gain. We are now paying 
more for a smaller army. Apart from its sentimental origin, 
this raid was defended by Mr. Haldane and his powerful press 
claque on the pretext that he was about to create another Army, 
but unfortunately destruction preceded construction, and while 
everything else remainsin the clouds, the only solid facts are the 
lost battalions, the crippled artillery, and the unhorsed cavalry, 
which have disappeared in an ocean of claptrap about an imagi- 
nary Nation in Arms which has no existence except in the fertile © 
brain of a loquacious Minister. The new Territorial Army 
consists of the old Volunteers under a new name, plus a good 
paper scheme, but Mr. Haldane’s warmest admirers now acknow- 
ledge that it has three serious defects, which to plain people 
seem fatal flaws: it is painfully wanting in officers, in men, and 
in training. 


Ir is, in fact, only an Army in name, a platform or phantom 
Army, whose serious training will begin when the emergency arises, 
i.e. when the German invader is thundering at our 
gates. Then the Territorials may be called out 
for six months. Mr. Haldane presumably hopes 
that his eloquence will prevail on the Germans to stay their hand 
and give us time to train our troops, which has prompted some 
cynic to suggest that five of the six months’ training of Terri- 
torials will probably be given by German officers. Although 
the sentiment is popular after dinner, to our mind it is simply 
criminal for responsible persons to tell untrained, unorganised, 
unofficered Englishmen that they are equal to the highly trained 
troops of a Continental Power with whom organisation and 
preparation for war are at once a science and a religion, and who 
avowedly counts upon taking England the Unready by surprise. 
And yet military sycophants who have been given to understand 
that promotion depends on their public puffery of the Territorials, 
have not hesitated to speak in this sense. Such language in 
their mouths is even more discreditable than in the mouth of 
Mr. Haldane, who, after all, is only a lawyer and a politician, 
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from whom little is expected. It would be difficult to overstate 
the injury done to British prestige by recent military policy, which 
has saddened our friends, gladdened our enemies, and stimulated 
them to ever-increasing efforts. Haldaneism is regarded by respon- 
sible Frenchmen as being almost a breach, if not of the letter, at any 
rate of the spirit, of the Entente Cordiale. Throughout the Near 
Eastern crisis our military impotence has been a danger-point. 


Recent naval policy has been all of a piece, being inspired by 
the same thoughtless optimism, the same fatuous sentimentalism, 
and the same sublime ignorance of the world in 
which we live, which contains more human nature 
to-day than at any time since the Creation, for 
the simple reason that it contains more human beings. All our 
whining for disarmament had precisely the effect upon Germany 
foreseen and foretold by every sane onlooker. It enabled the 
German Government and the German press, which are inseparable 
and indistinguishable, to inflame the nation against this country, 
by holding us up as crafty Machiavellis, who, having secured the 
lion’s share of the good things of this world in the shape of ships, 
colonies and commerce, which we are conscious of our inability 
to hold against the growing might of Germany, sought to tie her 
hands by inveigling her into an Agreement to limit naval arma- 
ments and to relinquish her maritime ambitions. In other words, 
Britannia aspired to rule the waves on the cheap. As we have 
said, our pacifistes did more than exasperate the Germans; 
their propaganda gave an immense impetus to the naval agitation. 
Further loans were eagerly floated, and fresh taxes were cheerfully 
paid, always upon the tacit understanding between Government 
and people that England will ultimately pay the piper of the 
Anglo-German War, just as France paid the piper for the Franco- 
German War in 1870. It is an attractive programme to German 
patriots, and it must be confessed that successive British Govern- 
ments have done their utmost to facilitate the task of the German 
Navy League. As British Estimates fell, German Naval Estimates 
rose. For every pound we knocked off, Germany automatically 
added at least a pound. As Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, the Member of 
Parliament who takes an interest in the Navy, pointed out in the 
last number of the National Review, the Mistress of the Seas has 
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reduced her Estimates by £7,000,000 during the last five years, 
while the cost of the German Navy has increased by over 
£9,000,000 during the same period. That is a relative German 
increase of over £16,000,000 per annum; and even after deducting 
the £3,000,000 added to our Estimates this year, Germany is still 


spending relatively nearly £14,000,000 more on her Navy than she 
was in 1904-5. 


THEsE startling figures conceal much of the truth, because 
Germany manages, as Mr. McKenna has admitted in the House 
iain of Commons, to insert a good many naval items 
“ Dread- into other accounts, and therefore her real Naval 
noughts” Budget is far larger than the apparent one, and 

we may be sure that German experts get twenty 
shillings’ worth for every pound. Nor must we forget the large 
secret expenditure on the German Navy, of which we know little 
and cannot check. So far from responding to our well-meant 
but ill-considered overtures to disarm, Germany flatly declined 
to even allow them to be officially formulated, and now that 
the Machiavellian theory of British policy has served its purpose 
German Ministers unblushingly tell the Reichstag that Germany 
has “‘ no cognisance”’ of any such proposals. She prevented the 
question of the limitation of armaments from being seriously 
discussed at the Hague Conference, which through her efforts 
was converted from a peace Conference to prevent war into a 
war Conference to regulate war. It was preceded by one German 
naval programme and followed by another. As we dropped 
‘“‘Dreadnoughts,’’ Germany laid down fresh keels. The pro- 
gramme of the Unionist Government. providing for the annual 
construction of an irreducible minimum of four big armoured 
ships, was discarded in the interests of peace and goodwill, with 
the complicity of the same Board of Admiralty which had 
inspired and countersigned Lord Cawdor’s Memorandum. As 
we have frequently pointed out, while our Ministers continued to 
talk “‘two-Power Standard,’ our construction scaled down to 
the half-Power Standard. Last year the Naval Estimates of 
wealthy, prosperous, Free Trade England provided for the laying 
down of two ‘ Dreadnoughts,” while the Estimates of poor, 
benighted, Protectionist Germany provided ior the laying down 
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of four “‘ Dreadnoughts,” and it is now known that she laid down 
at least eight! It is nearly a year since the British Premier 
confessed that German supremacy in capital ships of the newest 
type was on the horizon. 


WE sincerely wish we could congratulate his Majesty’s Opposition 
on having discharged their duty during three critical years, which 
may be decisive of our fate. The Unionist Press 
Where was . , , 
the Onpoat- with a few conspicuous exceptions, notably the 
eis # Standard, the Morning Post, and the Spectator, 
adopted the motto “The Admiralty right or 
wrong,’ and placed itself unreservedly at the service of the 
Grand Panjandrum of Whitehall and his Press bureau, organised 


‘ on the same lines as the Press bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse, 


with this difference, however, that whereas German Press 
operations are conducted in German national interests, the 
Fisher bureau works exclusively to glorify its author and to 
blacken everybody else. Any Admiral who dissents from his in- 
comprehensible policy is denounced by his journalistic janissaries — 
as belonging to a ‘‘syndicate of discontent.” His personal ascen- 
dency over his newspaper friends, some of whom are among 
the most ingenuous of mankind, has been so strong that several 
patriotic pens have devoted themselves to defending a policy 
of disarmament and to concealing many high crimes and mis- 
demeanours committed against the British Navy. Our Front 
Benchers remained mute and inglorious during this perilous period, 
devoting their great talents to pettifogging politics. Until the 
other day there was no sustained or effective protest either 
against the policy of reduction, the abandonment of the two- 
Power Standard, or the transference of our naval supremacy 
to a great military neighbour; nor has there been any resistance 
to the personal régime which has long been the curse of the 
Navy. The official Opposition accorded no support to the one 
Member of Parliament, Mr. Bellairs, who has tried to make 
the public realise what was happening. They allowed them- 
selves to be hypnotised by the fact that they had inaugurated 
Fisherism, and were invariably silenced during the perfunctory 
debates on the Estimates by Ministerial reference to that great 
man’s name. Like charity, he covereth a multitude of sins. 
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Ir would be superfluous to refer to the optimism of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, most of whom live in a world of international 
illusions. Three days after the formation of the 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet in December 1905, 
the present writer happened to meet one of its ablest 
Members, to whom he made the commonplace remark, “ All your 
plans will be upset by the development of the German Navy”; to 
which the Minister, with that self-satisfied air which marks the 
Mandarin—especially the newly-appointed Mandarin—replied, “I 
know Germany well, and I do not attach any serious importance 
to the development of the German Navy. The Germans will very 
soon get sick of the expense of maintaining a first-class Navy as 
well as a first-class Army.” From that winter until this winter 
Ministers have hugged this delusion, and have consistently acted 
upon it; and it is scarcely surprising that those anxious to curry 
favour with them, such as “ our great sailor-politician,” should 
have talked similar twaddle. At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, six- 
teen months ago, the First Sea Lord made the following attack 
upon the “alarmists,” which was received with delirious enthu- 
siasm by an audience habitually fed on flapdoodle: “I turn to 
all of you, and I turn to my countrymen, and I say, sleep quiet 
in your beds, and do not be disturbed by those bogeys of invasion 
or otherwise, which are being periodically resuscitated by all 
sorts of leagues.’ This imperishable utterance will live in history 
with the luckless declaration of the French War Minister, Marshal 
Leboouf, who, on the eve of Metz and Sedan, described the French 
Army as ready “to the last gaiter button.” Sir John Fisher is 
the re-incarnation of Marshal Lebcoouf. He has boasted while 
Germany has built. Happily for us, our Lebceuf has been found 
out in time, whereas the French Fisher was only exposed through 
the downfall of his country. 


Misplaced 
Confidence 


To the entire civilised world outside these islands, it has long 
been gross and palpable that Germany was steadily, scientifically 
and systematically preparing to challenge British 
naval supremacy, and intelligent and friendly 
foreigners regarded our appeals for disarmament 
and its accompanying naval and military policy as so many 
symptoms of decadence or of temporary insanity, and as a 
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European misfortune. The German Emperor has, of course, 
always been prepared and always will be prepared to bamboozle 
British simpletons—whether politicians or journalists—panting to 
believe that the German Navy has some other objective than 
Great Britain, some of whom are told that it is being built for 
the purpose of challenging “the monstrous, dog-in-the-manger 
policy of the United States, known as the Monroe Doctrine, by 
means of which the Americans seek to shut other countries out 
of magnificent possessions they don’t want,” while others, again, 
are informed that German Sea-power is aimed at our Japanese 
allies, just as Americans or Japanese in their turn are told that 
nothing is further from Germany’s thoughts than a war with 
either of these Powers, in confirmation of which attention is 
called to the limited coal-carrying capacity of German battle- 
ships as precluding the possibility of their being designed to 
operate beyond the North Sea. The Emperor is as eloquent in 
denouncing ‘‘the British peril” to non-British auditors as he is 
in denouncing some other peril—the American peril, or the yellow 
peril—at English tea-parties. In his communications with Ameri- 
can statesmen, in season and out of season, he expounds the 
advantages of a naval alliance between the United States and 
Germany to deprive this country of her “intolerable hegemony.” 
We cannot waste sympathy on nincompoops who at this time of 
day allow themselves to be hoodwinked by Wilhelm II., who has 
successfully traded for many years on Anglo-Saxon snobbery, 
the Americans being perhaps even easier victims of a crowned 
head than our own compatriots. The Hohenzollerns have always 
stooped to conquer. 


Aone his own people the Kaiser has never attempted to conceal 
his purpose and policy in multiplying ‘‘Dreadnoughts.” The 
A “Soft propaganda of the Navy League, of which the 
Thing”? Sovereign is the mainspring, has been exclusively 

directed against us. Weare weary of repeating that 
every German battleship has beén floated on an ocean of Anglo- 
phobia. It would never have been worth Germany’s while to build 
a fleet costing several hundred millions to protect dubious colonies 
with small potentialities, or to secure food-supplies, which at need 
could always arrive overland. Nor has she ever pretended to 
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require Sea-power to defend herself against the Dual Alliance. 
Moreover Russia will long remain negligible as a naval factor» 
while France has fallen behind in shipbuilding. Of other Powers, 
the Dual Monarchy—a prospective builder of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’— 
is a close and intimate ally of Germany, while Italy, if not 
close or intimate, is likewise an ally, and even should she ever 
join some other combination, her naval power would be para- 
lysed by that of Austria. By an elementary process of exhaus- 
tion, alternative objectives to ourselves are easily eliminated. 
It has, in fact, never been suggested for a single second by a single 
person of consequence in Germany, nor is it believed by a single 
German, that the German Navy is being constructed with such 
frantic and feverish haste except for the sole and express purpose 
of wresting the sceptre of the seas from its present unworthy 
wielders, just as fifty years ago Prussia devoted herself to gaining 
the military supremacy of Europe. And painful as it may be to our 
amour propre to recognise the fact, the Germans are satisfied, in 
spite of occasional qualms caused by their diplomatic blunders, 
that they are in for a “soft thing,” for the reasons set forth in 
the following paragraph, inter alia: 


(1) Tat a determined “nation in arms” of sixty millions must 
overcome in any struggle, by sea or land, an irresolute and un- 
G armed community of forty millions. (2) That a 
erman Con- ‘ ‘ 

siderations tion governed by men of action and experts in 

the art of war enjoys incalculable advantages over 
a nation governed by talkers—not to say windbags—and amateur 
strategists. (3) That although the British Navy is at present 
powerful, Great Britain cannot afford to maintain her superiority 
since she has saddled herself with Old Age Pensions. (4) That 
British military impotence would in any event paralyse the 
British Fleet and prevent it from assuming the offensive, without 
which success in war is impossible. (5) That any naval reverse 
would cause such a panic to an unarmed people like the British, 
dependent for their sustenance on over-sea supplies, as would 
compel the Government to surrender at discretion. (6) That 
British statesmen are such simpletons that they can always 
be fooled by verbal or written assurances into abstaining from 
serious counter-preparations. (7) That sentimental Radicals, plus 
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the Labour Party and disaffected Nationalists, can always be relied 
upon to play Germany’s game and hamper the British Government, 
even were the latter alive to the necessities. (8) That a powerful 
section of the British press can always be manipulated through 
the Press Bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse or the Press Bureau of 
the German Embassy in London, in the interests of Germany.* 
(9) That England is permanently unready, and can easily be 
surprised whenever Germany chooses to strike. (10) That the 
German High Sea Fleet is always on a war footing, whereas the 
British squadrons are scattered, disorganised, undermanned, and 
unready. (11) That the cosmopolitan financier of London, who 
is rarely an Englishman, can be relied on to deal a deadly blow 
to British credit at the critical moment. (12) That in the event 
of a German invasion British action might be paralysed by the 
blowing up of the Admiralty, the War Office, the Post Office, and 
other Government Departments, and by the dislocation of trans- 
port through the destruction of bridges by German residents in 
England, nearly all of whom are trained soldiers. (13) But the 
greatest German asset is the inveterate and invincible self- 
complacency of the ordinary Englishman, which renders him 
physically incapable of realising that his country is in danger 
until it is too late to avert it. 


THESE and many other reasons convince the Germans that the 
enterprise to which their Government is committing them is not 
less likely to succeed than Bismarck’s skilfully pre- 
pared and brilliantly executed cowps against Austria 
and France in the last generation, which be it remembered were 
in their day regarded as forlorn hopes by the unsuspecting victims. 
Colonel Stoeffel, the French Military Attachéin Berlin during the 
critical years before Bismarck falsified the Ems telegram, which 
precipitated the war, ruined himself professionally by his efforts to 
warn his Government of the Prussian danger. On the eve of the 
débdcle French Ministers were talking the same perilous twaddle 
about arbitration and disarmamentas British Ministers talked until 


The Alarmist 


* In this connection we would call attention to the suggestion of a Radical 
contemporary that Germany’s clandestine construction of “ Dreadnoughts” was 
due to the need of finding work for her unemployed! Did this originate in the 
brain of a British fool or of a German knave ? 
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to-day, and the articles still appearing in the Westminster Gazette, 
the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian and other organs of 
“peace and goodwill,”’ find a precise parallel in the columns of 
the Austrian and the French Press before the Austrian and French 
catastrophes for which ignorant and unpatriotic journalists were 
largely responsible. Any Frenchman who expressed suspicions 
of Bismarck or apprehensions concerning the military power of 
Prussia, was silenced by the remark, ‘‘So you have been seeing 
Stoeffel,” just as for several years it has been the fashion of opti- 
mists and visionaries in this country to pooh pooh any “alarmist” 
bysaying, ‘“‘I suppose you have been reading the National Review.”’* 
We would not have our readers imagine for a moment that because 
in a prolonged struggle against the mighty forces of national self- 
complacency, cosmopolitan sentimentalism, and Parliamentary 
optimism, we have in season and out of season dwelt on the 
graver aspects of the German menace that we are pessimists as 
to the result. We believe, although the sands are running low, 
and precious years have been wasted, that there is still time to 
retrieve the situation and tosave Great Britain from being blotted 
out from the map of nations, provided Government and people 
can be aroused to an adequate sense of danger and to an adequate 
conception of duty. 


So much ancient history is necessary in order to appreciate the 
present crisis, which is the combined product of the treachery of 
The Naval ° few politicians, the folly of many and the 
Estimates  @Plorable influence of a maritime mountebank. 
For several weeks a fierce struggle has raged within 

the Cabinet between the little party of the Big Navy, and the 
big party of the Little Navy. The former would never have had 
the ghost of a chance in so unequal a contest—in the absence 
of the vigorous and determined support of the Prime Minister, 
who has been tried and found wanting at the supreme crisis of 
* So recently as August 15 the President of the Board of Trade delivered a 
characteristic lecture upon Anglo-German relations at Swansea, in which he 
referred to “the inmates of Bedlam and writers in the National Review,” and 
similar “ snappers and snarlers,” while for his own part he cherished “a high 
and prevailing faith in the essential goodness of a great people.” This priceless 


pronouncement was made a few weeks before this great and good people 
secretly laid down another quartet of “‘ Dreadnoughts” ! 
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his political career—but for the tardy discovery last autumn that 
Germany, in addition to her normal naval preparations, sufficiently 
formidable in all conscience, was anticipating this year’s pro- 
gramme by stealthily laying down further “ Dreadnoughts.” This 
turned the scale towards the little party of the Big Navy—there 
were still traitors holding out against a proper programme—the 
result being the usual compromise, which irritates many people 
and satisfies no one. The Potsdam Party in the Cabinet—which is 
understood to have recently lost the services of Mr. Haldane on his 
discovery that his assumption of German devotion to England 
was regarded by his colleagues as a lever for further reducing our 
diminutive Army—was led by Mr. Winston Churchill, who has 
been aptly described as “half an alien and wholly undesirable,” 
and who, in the event of any catastrophe to this country, 
doubtless anticipates crossing the Atlantic and starting a 
brilliant career in Tammany Hall, where he would be warmly 
welcomed by men of his own kidney. This arch adventurer 
is evidently anxious to make things easy for Germany, and 
day after day he fought like a wild cat against the main- 
tenance of the one-Power Standard, and owing to the culpable 
weakness of Mr. Asquith, who has missed the opportunity of 
a lifetime in not “Goschening”’ his President of the Board of 
Trade, the latter’s bluff that he would break up the Cabinet in 
the event of the Admiralty demands being adopted, daunted his 
colleagues. Hence the inept form of this year’s Naval Estimates, 
which only provide for the laying down of four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
plus the possibility of another four, but as these latter depend 
on the goodwill of the Churchills, the Lloyd Georges and 
Harcourts, they deceive no one, now that Mr. Asquith has 
demonstrated his inability to be master in his own house. There 
are to be six new cruisers and twenty destroyers, and there is 
to be some expenditure on submarines, and some progress at 
Rosyth. On the whole a miserable programme which has served 
to deepen distrust in the Fisher régime. The increase in the 
Estimates (£2,823,200) would have been more than covered by 
the sugar duty remitted last year for the single purpose of saving 
Mr. Churchill’s seat at Dundee after he had been ignominiously 
kicked out of Manchester. No Government ever sacrificed so 
much for so little. Mr. Asquith must bitterly regret the excessive 
generosity, and be it added the unspeakable folly, which prompted 
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him to throw away three millions sterling to save a mauvais 
coucheur, who is eternally intriguing against his colleagues, 
especially the Prime Minister. 


THE appointment of Mr. McKenna as First Lord of the Admiralty 
on Mr. Asquith’s reconstitution of the Cabinet last year, caused 
Mr. McKen. ®°™° surprise and considerable misgiving, as he 
na’s Speech WS not generally considered to be specially fitted 

for that post. He was regarded as a competent 
accountant who would overhaul the Estimates in the interests of 
the Little Navyites, who gleefully anticipated a brilliant foray 
on the Admiralty henroost. The selection of Dr. Macnamara 
as Secretary to the Admiralty was another triumph for the 
caucuses and a blow to the public. It would be hard to 
pick out even in the Radical Party two men more hostile to 
expenditure on “bloated armaments” than these two, who, 
however, are not so pig-headed as to absolutely reject the over- 
whelming evidence of their own senses. The plight to which 
we have been reduced by the previous Board, and by the 
tremendous strides of Germany, left the newcomers no option 
but to advocate an increased vote. Being convinced of the need 
of more battleships, it must be acknowledged that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has fought hard for them, though ill supported 
in the Cabinet, and his speech on introducing the Estimates 
(March 16) was, if not a brilliant, at any rate an honest speech. 
He opened with some figures dear to the heart of the 
Treasury official, triumphantly parading the ruinous economies 
effected of late years, which showed that even with the pro- 
posed increase, our naval expenditure for the coming year 
would be less by nearly six millions than in 1904-05, while on 
another basis he proved that after making allowance for loan 
expenditure and loan charges, the resultant increase of controllable 
expenditure is only £1,323,000. Men are usually proud of their 
follies. Contrast this statement with the admitted increase in 
German Naval Estimates of £3,600,000, which probably conceals 
a real increase of ten millions, through loans and “intelligent 
anticipation.” Our Navy is our all in all, whereas the German 
Navy is an instrument of aggression. Mr. McKenna apologised 
to the Brunners and the Monds, recognising “that any addition 
to the naval expenditure may be viewed with the greatest alarm 
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by many persons whose political convictions I share and whose 
good opinion I greatly value.” There was ‘‘no man in the House 
who is more earnestly desirous of retrenchment of armaments 
than I am, or more reluctant to have forced upon him by the 
circumstances of the time so burdensome a programme. My 
first experience of official life was at the Treasury. In that 
admirable Department I learnt the theory and the practice of 
economy. If I find myself in a situation which is above my 
pretensions, I recognise, I believe, that I owe it to the fact that 
I am known to adhere to the principles which I learnt in my 
first office.” We need not stop to remark that should the British 
Empire perish, it will have been killed by the Treasury. 


Arrer these sops to Cerberus, the speaker admitted that 
“there are occasions when even the most determined econo- 
mist is willing to make a sacrifice. The safety 
of the Empire stands above all other considera- 
tions. No matter what the cost, the safety of 
the country must be assured.” Ministers found themselves 
compelled to make a marked advance on last year’s pro- 
gramme, and to provide for the laying down of two large 
battleships in July and two more in November, apart from the 
further contingent order for the laying down of four battleships, 
if they wished to maintain ‘‘a Navy adequate in strength to 
ensure our shores from invasion, our Empire from hostile at- 
tempts, and our trade from destruction in war,” by the rapid 
development of foreign naval strength, especially that of Germany, 
which he only selected as the standard of comparison “ for 
arithmetical purposes,” and “without presuming upon the ex- 
pression of any feeling or opinion of my own—except it be one 
of respectful admiration for administrative and professional 
efficiency.”” There is nothing to be gained by fulminating against 
Germany, who has long been preparing to make war upon us, 
but we doubt the necessity of slobbering over her as was done 
throughout the debate, as it only tends to increase the contempt 
in which we are already held by Germans. Mr. McKenna 
explained that when the Estimates were presented to Parliament 
last year, Great Britain had seven battleships of the ‘ Dread- 
nought”’ class and three cruisers of the “ Invincible”’ class, 
usually lumped together as ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ either afloat or in 
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course of construction, the whole being due for completion by the 
end of 1910. Germany was then building four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” and 
one “Invincible,” of which two “ Dreadnoughts” were expected 
to be completed by the end of this year (1909), and the remaining 
three ships in the autumn of 1910. ‘‘Thusat that time we had a 
superiority in these classes of ships of ten to five in course of 
construction, with the additional advantage that the whole of ours 
were expected to be completed some months in advance of the 
last three of the German ships.” The new German Fleet Bill 
had become law, “‘ and according to our interpretation of its pro- 
visions, three ‘Dreadnoughts’ and one ‘Invincible’ would be 
laid down in the course of the year 1908-9. The financial pro- 
visions of that Bill were such as to lead us to the opinion that no 
work would be commenced upon these four ships until the month 
of August last year, and that they would not be completed before 
February 1911. This time last year, therefore, we had to con- 
template five German ships under construction, three of which 
would be completed in the autumn of 1910, and four more ships 
to be completed about August 1911.” On these facts the House 
of Commons last year approved a programme of two “ Dread- 
noughts,” to be laid down at such a time as would give us twelve 
as against a possible completed German total of nine. ‘No 
one could with any fairness charge this Government with having 
started upon a race of competitive armaments. By example, 
as well as by precept, we sought to check the rapid rate of 
shipbuilding. We failed. Whatever we may have to do now, 
it cannot be said that the present Government are setting the 
pace in construction.” The criminality of last year’s Esti- 
mates, with their contemplated margin of three capital ships 
over Germany alone, while our Ministers were talking two-Power 
Standard, and with absolutely no margin for contingencies, 
stands fully revealed. The Sea-Lords who sanctioned them deserve 
to be hung—shooting would be too good for them. 


Last year the Admiralty were not in a position “to make any 
possible forecast of the probable construction of foreign countries,” 
while to-day “we do not know—as we thought we 
did—the rate at which German construction is taking 
place.” The development of the German Navy was 
governed by a law which would ultimately provide a more poweriul 
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fleet than any at present extant, ‘‘but we do not know the rate 
at which the provisions of this Act are to be carried into execu- 
tion. We now expect that the four German ships of the 1908-9 
programme will be completed, not in February 1911, but in the 
autumn of 1910,’’. which the First Sea-Lord supplemented by this 
grave statement: “I am informed, moreover, that the collection 
of materials, and the manufacture of armaments, guns, and gun- 
mountings have already begun for four more ships, which, 
according to the Navy law, belong to the programme of 1909-10. 
Therefore we have to take stock of the new situation, in which 
we reckon not nine but thirteen German ships may be completed 
in 1911, and in 1912 such further ships, if any, as may be begun 
in the course of the next financial year, or laid down in April 
1910.” Mr. McKenna diverged to “pay a tribute to the extra- 
ordinary growth of the power of constructing ships of the largest 
size in Germany.” It is really most obliging of the Germans to 
hasten our downfall. They are considerate in not prolonging the 
agony. ‘Two years ago Germany possessed no slip capable of 
carrying a “‘ Dreadnought,” whereas to-day she has no less than 
fourteen such slips, with three more under construction, and what 
was true of the hull of the ships was equally true of the guns, 
armour, and mountings. Two years ago any one familiar with 
the capacity of Krupps and other great German firms, “ would 
have ridiculed the possibility of their undertaking the supply of 
all the component parts of eight battleshipsina single year. To- 
day this productive power is a realised fact, and will tax the 
resources of our own great firms if we are to retain the supremacy 
in rapidity and volume of construction.” 


In March 1911 we should have eight completed ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
and four “Invincibles.’” The Government proposed to give 
immediate orders for the laying down of two more 
“‘Dreadnoughts” in July, to be completed in two 
years. Two more would be laid down in November, to be completed 
in 1911, when our total strength of “‘ Dreadnoughts” and “ Invin- 
cibles” would be sixteen. The date, however, which they had to bear 
in mind was that up to which the present programme must pro- 
vide, viz., April 1912. “I have shown that we shall in the 
course of 1911 have sixteen of these modern ships as against 
thirteen ships for which Germany is already making provision. 


Contingencies 
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The German Law provides for four more ships to be laid down 
in 1910-11. But if the construction of these ships is accelerated, 
as I understand was the case with the four ships of the 1909-10 
programme, they would be completed by April 1912. Therefore 
at that date Germany would have seventeen ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
and ‘Invincibles’; but even if no acceleration takes place 
before April 1910, this number would be completed by the autumn 
of 1912. This is a contingency which his Majesty’s Government 
have to take into account. We cannot afford to run any risks.” 
The speaker added: “If we are to be sure of retaining supe- 
riority in the most powerful types of battleships, the Board of 
Admiralty must be in a position, if the necessity arises, to give 
orders for guns, gun-mountings, armour, and other materials at 
such a time and to such an amount as will enable them to obtain 
delivery of four more large armoured ships by March 1912. We 
should be prepared to meet the contingency of Germany having 
seventeen of these ships in the spring of 1912 by our having 
twenty, but we can only meet that contingency if the Govern- 
ment are empowered by Parliament to give the necessary orders 
in the course of the present year.” What alarms and, indeed, 


appals the intelligent public is the terribly small margin of 
security demanded by the Admiralty, and to think that there 
should be actually Cabinet Ministers, paid princely salaries 
to manage our affairs, who threaten to break up the Govern- 
ment rather than consent to the problematical balance of 
three “‘ Dreadnoughts” in our favour. 


Our other battleships and armoured cruisers had not been ren- 
dered obsolete by “ Dreadnoughts,” and many of them “ would 
give a good account of themselves in the line of 
rant battle for many years to come,” but undoubtedly 
nought” their life had been shortened, and there would 
Development inevitably come a day “when by an almost 

automatic process all ships of an earlier type 
than the ‘Dreadnought’ will be relegated to the scrap- 
heap. The maintenance of our superiority will then depend 
upon our superiority in ‘Dreadnoughts’ alone. I have given 
reasons for believing that the German power of construction of 
this type of ship is at this time almost, if not fully, equal to our 
own, owing to their rapid development in the last eighteen 
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months, and we cannot be assured of retaining our superiority at 
sea if ever we allow ourselves to fall behind in this, the newest 
and best class of ship.” In these pages we have never pre- 
tended to set up as naval experts, and have abstained from 
attacking the “‘ Dreadnought ”’ policy, being content to trust the 
Admiralty on such a question. But now that the floodgates are 
opened one can scarcely resist inquiring, and the matter is of 
moment, because it concerns the capacity of the Admiralty, 
whether it was wise of Great Britain, holding as she did an 
impregnable supremacy in ships of the pre-‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ era, 
to challenge the world to a contest at which every Power would 
start on approximately level terms, and in which we should auto- 
matically lose our previous advantage? But if it was rash to 
begin the game of “ Dreadnoughts,”’ it is suicidal to lose it, and 
the foregoing passage in Mr. McKenna’s speech demonstrates the 
lunacy of abandoning the Cawdor programme which, as we fore- 
told, stimulates the Germans to speed up theirs. The First Lord had 
no difficulty in justifying his other meagre proposals. But he 
remained silent on the vital question of personnel. What is the 
use of building ships without providing men? and why is our 
fleet broken up into fragments each inferior to the German High 
Sea Fleet? A “satisfactory contract”? had been made for the 
completion of Rosyth in seven years, during which time our 
“ Dreadnoughts” will be in the position of horses without stables. 
Mr. McKenna ended with a useful word to the “economists” 
upon their delusive comparison between British and German 
naval expenditure. British naval votes bore many charges, 
which Germany would charge to civil votes. while our scale of 
pay was suited to voluntary service, whereas German naval 
pay was far lower owing to compulsory service. ‘On these 
items alone—that is to say on pay and on items charged to civil 


votes in Germany—the excess which our Estimates have to bear ~ 


is no less than nine millions.” Finally, the exigencies of foreign 
service substantially swelled our bill. Mr. McKenna, who speaks 
with the highest competence in such matters, declared—and this 
is perhaps the most satisfactory sentence in his speech—‘I 
venture to say, indeed, that, having regard to the great range 
and possibilities of the British Navy, and to the fact of its being 
a voluntary service, no foreign administration could showa better 
result in proportion to the money expended.” 
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Mr. Batrour followed Mr. McKenna with the most valuable 
speech he has ever delivered, because if it means anything, it 
v ,, Signifies that the ablest man in Parliament is now 
r. Balfour’s . , 
Speech fully alive to the gravity of the German menace, 
and will henceforward subordinate everything to 
meeting it. His conversion will effect a complete change of 
atmosphere in the Unionist Party, which will ultimately pervade 
the whole country, which is sound to the core, but requires 
leadership. There are already welcome signs of awakening, and 
the best energies of the best men will assuredly be devoted to 
securing the safety of the State, which has been jeopardised by 
the past supineness, the apathy, and the negligence of Parliamen- 
tarians, who could never be induced to take a serious view of the 
most serious of all the problems confronting us. Politicians 
generally, and the remark applies equally to Unionists as to 
Radicals, will henceforward interest themselves in National 
Defence—the House of Commons will no longer empty when the 
Naval and Military Estimates are discussed, and Members will 
occasionally enlighten their constituents on subjects upon which 
they are atpresent dumb. Social Reformers and Tariff Reformers 
will realise that national security is the fundamental condition of 
carrying out any constructive policy. Mr. Balfour began by saying, 
**T confess to the House that I have never risen on any occasion 
with a graver sense of the responsibility that attaches to the 
speaker, tomyself if the House will listen to me—and the House, 
the sense of the immense effect on the national destiny that may 
result from the decision the House may take during the course 
of the next few days.” Upon many subjects their arguments 
might fall on unheeding ears, but the delay incident to government 
by discussion did not materially affect great national interests or 
alter the ultimate course of national history, but upon the present 
question, a wrong decision could not be corrected in the future, 
as it would affect ‘‘ our national destiny for the next three or four 
years, and from that decision there is no appeal.” However 
much they might subsequently wish to retrace their steps “the 
fatal decision will have been taken, and for the first time in many 
many generations, we shall be in a naval position certainly not 
in conformity with the views of any Party in the House,” and 
one that “ certainly would never have been tolerated by any of 
our forefathers over a century or a century and a half.” 
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Tae Leader of the Opposition brushed aside all minor matters, 
and forebore discussing the best means of raising the money for 
Lest Year’s the necessary ships, the first question being whether 
Pledge they were going to get the ships—to concentrate 

attention upon the First Lord of the Admiralty’s 
admission that in comparing the fighting capacity of modern fleets, 
primary account must be taken of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.”’ There was 
no question of discussing the formal pledge given by the Prime 
Minister as regards the two-Power Standard, but whether in the 
most formidable class of ships they were maintaining a one-Power 
Standard, or, in other words, a comparison of our position as 
regards Germany, of whom Mr. Balfour thought it necessary to 
add, *‘I rejoice to think that we are on the friendliest terms with 
the Government of Germany, and nothing that I can say, Iam 
confident, will either cause, or tend to cause, the slightest friction 
or ill-feeling between the two Powers. I do not suggest for an 
instant that Germany has gone beyond her legitimate right in 
doing what she has done,” &c. &c. If we get much more of this 
kind of thing, the public will infer that Germany is doing us a 
favour in preparing to attack and destroy us. The speaker rapidly 
reviewed, though not from the Party standpoint, the abandon- 
ment of the Cawdor programme, and the dropping of our annual 
construction from four “‘Dreadnoughts ”’ to three ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
and from three “ Dreadnoughts” to two ‘ Dreadnoughts,” which 
brought him to the debate on the Estimates last year, and the 
specific pledge of the Premier, who, in discussing the possibility 
of danger by the year 1911, had said, “I will say this without the 
faintest hesitation, that if we find at that time that there is a 
probability—a reasonable probability—of the German programme 
being carried out in the way the paper figures suggest, we should 
deem it our duty to provide, and we should provide, not only for 
a sufficient number of ships, but for such a date for laying down 
those ships, that at the end of 1911 the superiority of Germany 
which the right hon. gentleman foresees, would not be an 
actual fact. That is the policy of his Majesty’s Government. 
It remains on record.” How far, asked Mr. Balfour, did the 
present programme afford reasonable hope that in the years to 
come, at the end of 1910, during 1911, and the early months of 
1912, the Prime Minister’s pledge would be fulfilled ? 
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Tre German Minister of Marine’s declaration in the Reichstag, 
‘¢ We can build as fast as the British,’ was now seen to be no 
empty boast, andit might be that they could build 
faster. But Mr. Balfour was content to assume that 
both Powers could turn out “‘Dreadnoughts”’ in two 
years, and on this basis by December 1910, Great Britain would 
have ten and only ten ‘“ Dreadnoughts,” against Germany’s 
thirteen, assuming, what would not be contradicted, that the 
Germans anticipated their programme by four months. The danger 
period, according to his calculation, during which the ratio of 
British to German “ Dreadnoughts”’ would be as ten to thirteen, 
would extend, on the basis of two years’ building, from December 
1910 to the end of March 1911. On April 1 of that year the 
Germans would still have thirteen ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” to our 
twelve, and this period of twelve British to thirteen German 
would last until July 1911, when we should have fourteen, and 
the Germans, if they build their four ships this year, in addition 
to the anticipated ships laid down last November, would have 
seventeen, giving them a majority of three. Mr. Balfour, speak- 
ing from independent information, which Mr. McKenna was 
unable to refute, positively affirmed that Germany had already 
anticipated this year’s ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” which were laid down 
some months ago. “If they were laid down in November, as I 
believe, that means that the Germans laid down eight ‘ Dread- 
noughts ’ last year,” and “ having laid dowx eight ships last year, 
they might either lay down no ships this year,” or, on the other 
hand, ‘‘they may lay down four ships this year, or they may lay 
down eight ships this year.” Consequently he adhered to his 
statement, that in July 1911 Germany might possess seventeen 
*‘ Dreadnoughts *’ to our fourteen, and even when our two ships to 
be commenced next November were built and commissioned in 
1911, we should still only have sixteen ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” to the 
German seventeen. Moreover, if the Germans advanced at their 
present rate, as they probably would, on April 1, 1912, they 
would have twenty-one “‘Dreadnoughts” to our twenty. Mr. 
Balfour thus summarised his hypothesis: “Hight ‘Dread- 
noughts’ have been laid down in 1908 by Germany. Iffour are 
laid down in 1909, there will be seventeen on April 1, 1912; if 
eight are laid down—as eight have been laid down last year— 
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there will be twenty-one on April 1, 1912, to our twenty; and if 
the Germans imitate the policy of the present Government and 
lay down not only their eight in the financial year, but begin a 
new group of four when the Government propose their group of 
four on April 1, twelve months hence, they will then have twenty- 
five.” 


Mr. McKenna intervened with the Mandarinish remark “ That 
might be possible on paper, but it is beyond the constructive 
power of German shops and yards,” to which Mr. 
Balfour replied that the Admiralty “have been 
admittedly wrong with regard to Germany up to 
the present time.” Why should they be relied upon in the 
future? Even, granting for the sake of argument that it was 
impossible for Germany to have twenty-five “‘Dreadnoughts ” three 
years hence, even the Admiralty could not deny the possibility 
of their having twenty-one. All that was required was to do this 
year what they had done last year, and lay down eight ships. He 
had done his utmost to check these figures, and did not approach 
the problem “in an alarmist spirit. But I have been forced 
most reluctantly, not only against my wish, but against all the 
traditions by which British politicians and statesmen have been 
animated for generations, and now for the first time in modern 
history, to declare that we are face to face with a situation so 
new, so dangerous, that it is very difficult for us thoroughly to 
realise all that itimports. For the first time there is bordering 
on the North Sea, upon the waters bathing our own shores, a 
great Power which has got the capacity and which looks as if it 
had the will, to compete with us in point of actual numbers in 
respect of these great battleships.”” Nothing could be done to 
alter the position before November 1911. ‘‘ What has been done 
has been done with regard to that year; and we can do nothing 
to remedy it.’ But they could do something as regards the 
future. The programme of the Government was “utterly in- 
sufficient.” The First Lord had viewed the growth of the Naval 
Kstimates with the gravest alarm, but alarm as regards expendi- 
ture was overshadowed by “that greater and dominating alarm 
which for the first time has come home to us with regard to 
the actual command of the sea in our own waters.” The 
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Leader of the Opposition earnestly appealed to the Government 
and the House “with a full recognition of the absolutely novel, 
and, as I think, alarming circumstances in which this country 
finds itself . . . “not to hesitate, not to delay, but to use to 
the utmost, and as quickly as possible, without paltering, every 
possible machine which they have at their disposal for restoring 
to this country what I greatly fear we have temporarily lost—- 
not that two-Power Standard which is far beyond question in 
this debate, but the one-Power Standard in the matter of ships 
of first-class power, which for the first time in our history seems 
to be slipping from our grasp.” 


THE Prime Minister’s reply was significant, disquieting, and dis- 
appointing. It abounded in excellent sentiment, and did not 
attempt to minimise the gravity of the position, 
which in some respects it accentuated. But the 
decisive word remained unspoken, and the order 
for the necessary eight ‘“‘Dreadnoughts” to be laid down at the 
earliest possible moment has not been given up to the time 
of going to press, though we still hesitate to believe that Mr. 
Asquith will deliberately sacrifice national security to the 
President of the Board of Trade. He agreed with Mr. Balfour 
that they were confronting not a Party issue, “but a matter 
which affects the well-being and indeed the safety of this Empire 
asa whole. Any Government, J do not care to what Party it 
belongs, which sacrifices that vital consideration to questions of 
temporary expediency or Parliamentary tactics, would be well 
deserving of the condemnation which history always pronounces 
upon those who are false to a great public trust.” The two- 
Power Standard was clearly not in question in thisdebate. They 
were concerned with their relative strength in the biggest type 
of ship vis-d-vis a single Power, viz., Germany, to whom, like 
other speakers, Mr. Asquith paid a conventional, not to say 
hypocritical tribute. ‘It must not be supposed that the calcu- 
lations which we have made very carefully as between our own 
fleet and the German fleet, are inspired by any assumption or idea 
that our diplomatic relations with Germany are unsatisfactory 
now or are likely to be so. On the contrary, the course of inter- 
national affairs recently—I am heartily glad to have this oppor- 
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tunity of saying it—has tended to remove rather than to erect 
possible barriers between Germany and ourselves.” In other 
words we are delighted by the discovery that Germany has been 
building “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ on the sly. The Lord Mayor should 
summon the Corporation and arrange for the presentation of the 
Freedom of the City to Admiral Tirpitz. For the benefit of his 
friends below the gangway, Mr. Asquith announced that no 
mutual arrangement to limit armaments between the two Powers 
was possible. “The question has been raised by us, the British 
Government, more than once, with a view to ascertain whether 
any proposal for a mutual reduction of expenditure for naval 
purposes would be accepted by the German Government, but we 
have been assured more than once and in the most formal 
inanner, that their naval expenditure is governed solely by 
reference to their own needs and that their programme does not 
depend upon ours.” He could answer the German Government 
with equal frankness that as no arrangements were possible, 
“we, without anticipating the contingencies of the future, 
certainly without in imagination arraying against ourselves 
as possible enemies this Power or that, we, whose whole national 
life and security depend upon our supremacy at sea, cannot 
afford to go behind, to slacken our efforts, or to put our- 
selves in such a position that any contingency that might occur 
could possibly menace that independence and supremacy. If 
we do that, we do it not in any spirit of hostility to any other 
nation, but solely in pursuance of the elementary instincts of 
self-preservation.” After a feeble attempt to defend the 
dropping of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ in former years, Mr. Asquith con- 
tested Mr. Balfour’s figures concerning future German “ Dread- 
noughts,”’ declaring thatit was ‘a physical impossibility for them 
to have seventeen ‘Dreadnoughts ’’’ by November 1911, though 
there would be a really critical date in March or April 1912, 
when Germany might have seventeen, whereas even with the 
contingent quartet now under discussion, we should only have 
twenty. It is astounding that on these facts Mr. Asquith should 
have any hesitation in converting that contingency into a cer- 
tainty, while it is still more extraordinary that a man of his 
intelligence should trifle with the House of Commons by referring 
to some ‘‘assurance”’ recently received from the German Govern- 
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ment, which was “not a pledge,” that there would be no 
acceleration of their programme. “I should not accuse the 
German Government of anything in the nature of bad faith if 
they altered their intention.” But though this assurance does 
not bind Germany, it apparently binds us, and precludes us from 
maintaining the one-Power standard for fear of hurting German 
susceptibilities! Germany keeps such assurances “‘on tap”’ for 
the beguilement of the British Mandarin who has the swallowing 
capacity of a gudgeon. 


Mr. AsquitH frankly acknowledged that his former assumptions 
had not been fulfilled. He had described the German programme 
as a paper programme “which might not be 
realised, and certainly would not be exceeded. 
That has turned out not to be true, because it is 
undoubtedly the case . . . that during the autumn of this year 
there was an anticipation with four ships which belonged to the 
German programme of 1909-10.” The Government had learnt 
this with “ great surprise,’ and it compelled them to reconsider 
their programme. Then, again, his second hypothesis, viz., that 
as Germany took six months longer than ourselves to build a 
‘‘Dreadnought,” we could always overtake her “was not the 
case.” ‘There has been such an enormous development in 
Germany, not only in the provision of shipyards and slips, 
on which the hull or fabric of a ship can be built or repaired, 
but, what is still more serious, the provision of gun-mountings 
and armaments of those great monsters, those ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ 
which are now the most dominating type of ship.” We could, 
therefore, no longer console and comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that we had any advantage in rate of construction. 
“That is a vital and most serious fact,’ which invalidated 
previous hypotheses. In the light of this experience it is 
stupefying that the Premier should be prepared to leave so much 
to chance and should be content to afford us, on his own showing, 
such an exiguous margin of security. The facts are probably far 
worse than the admissions of the Government, and Mr. Roberts, 
the Member for Sheffield, who is likely to know what he is talking 
about, claimed to possess information to the effect ‘that the 
German Emperor had an arrangement with Krupps, and that, if 
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necessary, that firm could complete the armament of ten battle- 
ships in a year, and that Germany, by gradually keeping up, 
could suddenly level up to our Navy.” 


WE cannot pursue this momentous debate, during which several 
Liberal Members expressed doubts as to the adequacy of the 
Government proposals. The discussion has made 
a deeper, not to say a more painful, impression on 
the public than any discussion within the memory 
of the oldest Parliamentarian. For several years we have hoped 
against hope that some day things would be seen as they are, 
but we feared the awakening might come too late. Happily, 
although the situation is far gone, it is not irretrievable, always 
provided that at this eleventh hour the Ministers who have had 
the honesty and courage to disclose damaging facts, and whose 
most responsible members are fully alive to the situation, are 
prepared to do their duty. There is no room for doubt as to 
the response of the nation, which only asks for a strong lead. 
It is hard on any Premier having to deal with such a House of 
Commons as the present abnormal excrescence, but all available 
evidence indicates that it has long ceased to represent the elec- 
torate, and though Ministers move and live and have their being 
in Parliament they must not forget the country. Mr. Asquith has 
condemned in advance any statesman sacrificing national interests 
to Parliamentary exigencies, and, as an old Parliamentary hand, 
he cannot but be aware that every difficulty would vanish the 
second he put his foot down and announced the immediate execu- 
tion of the full programme of eight ‘ Dreadnoughts.” Should 
such a decision involve the loss of the President of the Board 
of Trade, the Government would score heavily, and three-quarters 
of the Liberal Party would rejoice, but every one knows that re- 
signation is not among Mr. Churchill’s virtues. He will never re- 
peat his father’s blunder. Evenin the House of Commons, where 
patriotism is probably at a lower ebb than in any public body 
that has ever sat at any time in any country, unexpected people 
have been moved by the revelations of the sinister manoeuvres of 
Germany, who has peace on her lips and war in her heart. The 
Reduction of Armaments Committee withdrew its motion, and 
the opposition to the Estimates, which had frightened Liberal 
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Whips, who are probably the most incapable and ignorant men 
in the House, mustered all told 83, including the usual Nationalist 
and Labour contingent! Nevertheless Mr. Asquith obstinately 
refused to pledge himself to materialise the contingent quartet 
of “ Dreadnoughts,” and Mr. Balfour had no alternative except 
to propose the vote of censure, which is being discussed while 
these pages are in the press, unless meanwhile Providence has 
brought the Premier to a more reasonable frame of mind. 


THE Germans resent being found out. They had every right to 
count on fooling us to the end of the chapter, and they have 
Geunsas’s retorted after their wont by what Lord Ran- 
Pchae dolph Churchill euphemistically termed “the 

wilful diffusion of political error with regard to 
matters of fact,’ which needless to say has been greedily de- 
voured by the Potsdam Press in this country, which remains as 
zealous as aliens of the Brunner type in working forGermany. In 
the first place, Admiral Tirpitz (German Minister of Marine) had 
the hardihood to assert in the Reichstag that the British Admiralty 
was mistaken in affirming that Germany might have seventeen 
“‘ Dreadnoughts”’ in March 1912, as she would only have thirteen. 
This was of a piece with his denial of Mr. Asquith’s statement that 
Germany had declined to discuss the limitation of armaments. 
Admiral Tirpitz is reported to have repeated Prince Biilow’s auda- 
cious assertion of December 10, that ‘“‘no such proposal has 
reached us.” This is an admirable specimen of the suggestio 
falst by the suppressio vert. Realising, however, that Sir 
Edward Grey was about to tell the whole story in the British 
Parliament, and dissipate the mist in which the German 
Government has recently tried to envelop this question for the 
benefit of our pacifistes, who refuse to vote for further British 
battleships on the ground that our Government have never 
seriously tried to make an amicable arrangement with Germany 
about armaments, it was deemed prudent in Berlin to let the cat 
out of the bag, even at the expense of the reputation of Prince 
Biilow and Admiral Tirpitz. Accordingly Herr von Schén 
(German Foreign Secretary) read the following statement in the 
Reichstag on March 23, abundantly justifying Mr. Asquith’s asser- 
tion quoted on a previous page: 
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It is true that the English Government announced in general terms (gab in 
allgemeiner Weise zu erkennen) their readiness for an Anglo-German agreement 
concerning the extent and the cost of the naval programmes, but the English 
Government presented no formal proposal in that sense. In the course of 
informal (wnverbindlich) conversations which have taken place upon this question 
between German and English personages of authority (massgebende Persinlich- 
keiten), no English proposal has ever been brought forward which, in our opinion, 
could have served as a basis for official negotiations, In dealings between 
friendly Governments it is usual to avoid the presentation of formal proposals, 
the consideration (Beriicksichtigung) of which appears to be doubtful. It is no 
doubt for this reason that the English Government has avoided the despatch to 
us of a formal proposal, and we have consequently not had to take up any 
position towards such a proposal. The reasons for our attitude of reserve 
(abwartende Haltwng) towards the idea of a general limitation of naval arma- 
ments were laid before the Reichstag by the Imperial Chancellor on December 10, 
1908. They apply, of course, also to any special agreements between individual 
Powers. Our scheme of naval construction established by law is measured 
solely by our own defence requirements, and, as has been insisted on many 
previous occasions, presents no menace to any people, 


Tus is as plain as a pikestaff. The British Government— 
very foolishly, in our opinion, but quite honestly—believed in 
Th the possibility of limiting naval armaments by 
e Two ° ° ° 

Codes international agreement, publicly pronounced 

themselves in that sense, and sounded the German 
Government in the usual manner, but were at once met by the 
declaration that Germany declined even to discuss the question. 
In this Germany was well within her rights, but German Ministers 
are not within their rights in misleading the innocent public of 
both countries by declaring, as Prince Biilow and Admiral Tirpitz 
have done, that ‘no such proposal has reached us.” This episode 
illustrates the different moral codes prevailing in Germany and 
England, which is a standing source of confusion and misunder- 
standing to Englishmen. According to the accepted German 
creed of Realpolitik, any adequate public end justifies any 
means, and no German official ever hesitates to tell a serviceable 
falsehood in the interests of his country. Indeed, he would 
regard himself, and would be regarded, as a traitor if he refrained. 
The misleading of foreign Governments and foreign peoples is 
deemed patriotic. A German Ambassador or other official 
will look an Englishman straight in the face and give his 
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untrue, though the same man might in private life be the soul of 
honour. Ourstatesmen, on the other hand, are singularly truthful 
in dealing with other countries. It would be inconceivable that 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, or Sir Edward Grey 
should, under any provocation, make a deliberate misstatement 
of fact on an international issue, and any of our Ministers doing 
what Prince Biilow habitually does would be irretrievably damned. 
On the other hand, it must be conceded that our Ministers are 
less sensitive as regards their own countrymen. The House of 
Commons is systematically misled on matters of fact by 
the official mouthpiece of the Admiralty or the War Office, 
whatever Government may be in power. We are not sitting 
in judgment on the Germans. Theirs is a different code from 
ours. Englishmen—especially journalists, many of whom, in 
their innocence, regard a foreign Embassy as a Palace of Truth 
—should be on their guard against accepting any German official 
statement, public or private, under any circumstances whatsoever. 


Ir should be impossible, in the light of recent revelations, even 
for our most gullible Mandarins to be again victimised by the 
German Emperor or his Government, in whose 
eyes all is fair in peace and war, peace being 
merely the interval between wars. We invite 
our readers’ attention to the follcwing damning collocation 
of dates,* in the face of which any Minister hereafter acting 
on any German assurance can only be stigmatised as a 
traitor to his own country. Ours have been made con- 
siderable fools of already. On February 18, 1908, when the 
Cabinet was known to be wrangling over the Naval Estimates, 
the Little Navy party being in the ascendant, Lord Tweedmouth 
(the First Lord of the Admiralty) received his notorious letter 
from the German Emperor, which, according to the official state- 
ment issued by the German Foreign Office at Berlin to Reuter’s 
Agency, “corrected certain erroneous views prevalent in England 
regarding the development of the German Fleet.” It was, in 
fact, a laboured attempt to demonstrate the overwhelming 
superiority of the British Navy over that of Germany, written 
with the object of keeping down our programme. The reply to 
* See Z%mes, “ Political Notes” of March 19 and March 20, 
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this Imperial impertinence is understood to have been the humble 
submission of the British Estimates to Wilhelm II. before they 
were presented to our own Parliament—which latter event occurred 
on February 26. As these Estimates only provided for the laying 
down of two “ Dreadnoughts’”’—z.e., one less than in the previous 
year—the German Emperor doubtless congratulated himself on 
the apparent success of his letter. He was a happy man. German 
naval supremacy was now in sight. A fortnight later, on 
March 10, Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Commons that 
there was “‘ very grave reason”’ to doubt whether the Germans 
would be able to produce “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ within thirty months. 
At the end of April Berlin bankers were already making 
advances to Krupp on account of a loan of two million pounds, 
the flotation of which was announced in the Times of July 23, 
showing that the German Government had decided to accelerate 
their shipbuilding programme some time before April, probably 
on receiving the evidence of our Estimates that we were slowing 
down. 


Tue Emperor’s next attempt to bamboozle the British was the 


publication, with the approval and endorsement of Prince Biilow, 
of his celebrated interview on October 28 of 
Ef last year. In this document—which, be it remem- 
ort — , , , 

bered, coincided with the simultaneous suppression 
of another interview, inthe Century Magazine, couched in a strain 
of acute Anglophobia for the benefit of the American public—his 
Majesty declared: 


The Last 


You English are mad, mad, mad as March hares. What has come over you 
that you are so completely given over to suspicions quite unworthy of a great 
natign? What more can I do than I have done? I declared with all the 
emphasis at my command, in my speech at the Guildhall, that my heart is set 
upon peace, and that it is one of my dearest wishes to live on the best of terms 
with England. Have I ever been false to my word? Falsehood and prevarica- 
tion are alien to my nature. My actions ought to speak for themselves, but you 
listen not to them, but to those who misinterpret and distort them. 


We agree with his Majesty that deeds speak louder than words. 
In November the stealthy acceleration of the German battle- 
ship programme had reached such a point that it became known 
to the Admiralty, and, according to Mr. Balfour, during that 
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month four new “ Dreadnoughts ” were laid down, making eight for 
the year. Note also, as highly significant of Germany’s intentions, 
that the German Parliament, which is elected by universal suffrage, 
is practically a unit in approving everything the Government has 
done, including the spending of money before it was voted. The 
naval Estimates passed the Reichstag without debate or opposition 
on March 25. We are rapidly approaching the day foreshadowed 
by Herr Bassermann, leader of the National Liberal Party, in his 
historic speech at the Congress of Erfurt in the summer of 1903: 
“Tn our attitude towards England we must keep cool, and until 
we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake to allow ourselves 
to be driven into a hostile policy towards England.” 


A.tTHouGcH the past month has been dominated by “ Dread- 
noughts,” “‘Dreadnoughts” are by no means the only question. 
The Under the régime of Sir John Fisher, who remains 
Admiralty the greatest of all German assets, the British Navy 

has been starved in every direction, especially, as 
is pointed out by our very capable contributor “ Dreadnought,” 
in personnel, which is deliberately kept many thousands below the 
margin of safety in the interests of the Treasury. We could not 
mobilise that imposing fleet which Ministers enjoy parading in 
Parliament, and of which Fisherite pens make so much capital in 
the Press. There is no Reserve for the wastage of war. There 
is no possibility of manning our future fleet. Meanwhile our 
enemy automatically expands her personnel as she develops 
matériel, Again, we are terribly short of cruisers and destroyers. 
Nor is there any strategic department at the Admiralty, nothing 
in the nature of a General Staff, while our Fleet is broken up 
into fragments and kept permanently unready for war, Sir John 
Fisher’s idea being to direct operations by wireless telegraphy 
from the Admiralty! The Board deserve impeachment for 
long-continued negligence and proved incapacity, if not for 
worse offences, and they would be impeached by any patriotic 
Parliament, even though such action implicated several First 
Lords of the Admiralty. In any case, things cannot go on as 
they are. It is scandalous to ask the British taxpayer to trust 
a Department which advised the country to go to sleep so 
that it might take a nap. Sir John Fisher is a megalomaniac 
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whose talents are exclusively devoted to his own aggrandisement. 
He has inflicted untold harm on the Navy, which it will take 
half a generation to eradicate, by splitting it into cliques and 
cabals such as have been unknown during the last hundred years. 
His latest achievements are the unceremonious dismissal of Lord 
Charles Beresford, of whom he is insanely jealous, from the 
command of the Channel Fleet, and the general rearrangement of 
squadrons in order to provide a big command for Sir William 
May, the late Second Sea Lord, as a reward for always saying 
ditto to the First Sea Lord. In discussing all this chopping and 
changing the Times broadly hints that the one change impera- 
tively demanded in the public interests is a change at the 
Admiralty, the need for which has been established by the remark- 
able articles inthe Morning Post. Sir John Fisher’s friends boast 
that he enjoys such powerful protection as to make him irremov- 
able, to which we answer that the safety of the State overrides 
every other consideration whatsoever and is no respecter of persons. 


Ir we were governed by statesmen there would be an immediate 
issue of a National Defence Loan of at least a hundred million 
The Needed pounds sterling, to provide the necessary battle- 
Leen ships, cruisers, destroyers, and accessories, in 

which we are terribly in arrears, as well as 
the docks so sorely needed on the north and east coasts, to 
say nothing of the Forth and Clyde Canal, which is a strategic 
necessity. This would leave the increase in this year’s Naval 
Estimates to be devoted exclusively to the development of 
personnel and to placing our Fleet on a war footing. It is 
perilous to concentrate public attention on April 1912, or even 
on December 1910. The danger is here and now. War comes 
like a thief in the night. We are daily courting catastrophe by 
offering the tremendous German High Sea Fleet, which is always 
ready, such a tempting target as the Home Fleet, which is only 
occasionally ready for war. Germany will strike whenever she 
believes she has a fair chance of success. In her eyes war with 
England is not merely a naval problem, but a mixed naval and 
military problem. She would cheerfully sacrifice any number of 
battleships in order to land an army on British shores. We are 
mad to remain deaf to Lord Roberts’s advice, and to go on putting 
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all our eggs into one basket. In a pertinent letter to the Times 
(March 18) Lord Rosebery asks what has become of the Blue- 
Water School, whose argument ‘‘ was based on the fact that we 
had a predominant fleet, which made these islands practically im- 
pervious to invasion. That fact is now relegated to the region of 
doubt. But doubt in a matter of security is not permissible.” 
We must inquire anew as to the validity of our arrangements for 
territorial defence. ‘Are they adequate ? Will the Territorial 
Army, even if its ranks be full, be sufficient? These are the 
real, practical, urgent questions to-day.” In the same Times Mr. 
Frederic Harrison discusses the dangers of the hour, ending thus: 


For more than forty years I have raised my voice against every form of 

aggression, of Imperial expansion, and Continental militarism. Few men have 
more earnestly protested against postponing social reforms and the well-being of 
the people to Imperial conquests and Asiatic and African adventures. I do not 
go back on a word that I have ever uttered thereon. But how hollow is all talk 
about industrial reorganisation until we have secured our country against a 
catastrophe that would involve untold destitution and misery on the people in 
the mass—which would paralyse industry and raise food to famine prices, whilst 
closing our factories and our yards! How idle are fine words about Retrench- 
ment, Peace, and Brotherhood, whilst we lie open to the risk of unutterable 
ruin, to a deadly fight for national existence, and to war in its most destructive 
and most cruel form ! 
The Times Military Correspondent dots the i’s and crosses the 
t’s (Times, March 21) in a characteristically brilliant article on 
“The Duty of England,” demanding the immediate introduc- 
tion of national training, and the creation of a nation in arms, 
declaring that “every statesman who, from this time forward, 
neglects to advocate national training as a public duty will 
deserve, and will surely receive, the maledictions of posterity ; 
every citizen who combats or delays the introduction of this 
indispensable reform deserves to be execrated as a public enemy, 
and will richly merit the worst fate that can befall him.” Why 
do our politicians remain dumb on such vital matters ? 


THE enemies of the United Kingdom always forget the British 
Empire. They forgot it during the South African War, and they 
have forgotten it to-day. People who challenge 
the Mother Country equally challenge the Daughter 
Nations, who realise that the fate of all the free 
democracies under the flag is bound up with our fate, that 
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a blow to us would be a blow to them, and that our downfall 
would involve their downfall. In spite of all the snubbing they 
have suffered at the hands of a Little England Government, the 
insolent and outrageous speeches, the banging, barring, and bolt- 
ing of doors, the German menace has reawakened Imperial 
patriotism, and millions of Britons over the sea are anxious to 
rally to the common cause. In this wonderful demonstration, 
New Zealand, which took the initiative in sending a contingent 
to the South African War, is again to the fore with a magnificent 
offer—magnificent in its generosity and its spontaneity—contained 
in the following telegram from the Governor, which Mr. Asquith 
read to the House of Commons on March 25: 


Tue GoveRNOR oF New ZEALAND fo the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, 
Received Colonial Office March 22, 1909. 

With feelings of pride and satisfaction I transmit to your Lordship the 
following message : 

“ Government of New Zealand offer to bear cost of immediate building and 
arming by the British Government of one first-class battleship of the latest 
type. If subsequent events show it to be necessary, will also bear cost of second 
warship of the same type.—Warp, Prime Minister.” 

PLUNKET. 
The present Government’s communications with the Dominions 
are not exactly felicitous. They could hardly refuse to thank 
New Zealand, but they can never resist the opportunity of dis- 
couraging, and Lord Crewe’s cablegram contained the following 
cryptic paragraph: 

So far as the coming financial year is concerned, the provision and powers 
for which sanction is being asked in the Navy Estimates now before Parliament 
afford ample security. In view of the uncertainty that exists as to the character 
and extent of the demands that may be made on the national resources in the 
following years, the offer of the New Zealand Government to bear within that 
period the cost of providing one first-class battleship of the latest type, and of a 


second of the same type should subsequent events show it to be necessary, is 
most gratefully accepted by H.M. Government. 


We can assure the people of New Zealand that their chivalrous 
conduct causes unbounded satisfaction to the people of the 
Mother Country, who rejoice in every indication of the solidarity 
of a threatened Empire. In Australia and Canada there is the 
utmost unofficial enthusiasm, which is bound sooner or later to 
take some tangible form. 
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We make no apology for devoting our entire space this month, to 
the exclusion of many important topics, such as Lord Morley’s 
The Danser perilous pranks in India, to discussing the gravest 
of War problem which has arisen since the fateful days 

when Great Britain was saved from Napoleonic 
aggression by the genius of Nelson. The German menace is 
destined to overshadow our national life, dwarfing many questions 
hitherto deemed important, which will seem trivial as we realise 
that our existence is challenged. The condition of affairs in the 
Near East, which has been deliberately kept critical by the Dual 
Monarchy under German inspiration and incitement all through 
the winter, and which is acute as we go to press owing to the 
determination of Vienna and Berlin to humiliate Russia vid Servia, 
or otherwise, shows how easy it would be for Wilhelm II. to pick 
a quarrel whenever he chooses. There is nothing definite to be 
said on a situation which varies from hour to hour, and which will 
probably change many times before these pages appear. This 
long-drawn crisis has proved to demonstration that nobody 
wants war except the War Party in Austria and the War 
Party in Germany, factors of unknown dimensions. The best 
hope of peace lies in the excessive eagerness of the grand agent 
provocateur that her Austrian ally should ‘‘stand no nonsense from 
Servia,” counsel which should give pause to Baron von Aerenthal 
in his headlongcareer. Austrians naturally ask themselves, why 
this zeal in Germany? Melancholy interest attaches to Sir Row- 
land Blennerhassett’s admirable article on the relations between 
England and Russia, which he had done not a little to promote, 
as he died shortly after writing it. In him this country loses 
a valuable public servant, although he held no official position. 
Sir Rowland had remarkable knowledge and flazr in public affairs, 
especially foreign affairs, which were ever at the service of 
British interests. His writing has had considerable influence on 
recent developments of British policy. He is sincerely mourned 
by a large circle of friends. We have also sustained a serious 
loss by the sudden death of Mr. Arnold Forster, whose heroic 
struggle with a fatal and painful illness ended suddenly on 
March 12. The ex-War Minister was every inch a patriot. He 
would desire no other epitaph. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


Ir is now some eight or ten years since a few persons belonging 
to different parties in the State, and disagreeing with each other 
on many fundamental points of public policy, endeavoured in 
various organs of the Press to force upon the national mind the 
re-consideration of our foreign policy. They drew attention to the 
dangerous position into which Great Britain had drifted in con- 
sequence of her neglect of international duty, and tried to create 
and foster a sound public opinion on the relations which should 
exist between this great Empire and surrounding nations. 
They contended that a policy of isolation, qualified by high- 
sounding sentimental phrases, invented to do duty for action, was 
selfish, cowardly, and perilous. They advocated a gradual and 
prudent return to the virile foreign policy of other days, and they 
urged an alliance with Japan, an entente with France, and a 
comprehensive arrangement with Russia. These proposals were 
startling and new, and for that very reason perhaps they com- 
manded more attention. The relations between England and 
France were far from cordial, those with Russia were strained, 
and as for an alliance with Japan, men who trembled at the thought 
of firm engagements with nations nearer home, positively shivered 
at the notion of an alliance with a people whose traditions and 
culture belonged to another sphere. This was before the out- 
break of the war between Russia and Japan. During that war, and 
after its conclusion, the advocates of a reformed English foreign 
policy maintained, in season and out of season, their original 
position. Some men of leading and influence, who expressed 
acquiescence in private, shrank from supporting them in public, 
because they were afraid of being supposed to hold chimerical 
ideas. The programme of the reformers has now been adopted 
by both parties in the State, with the general approval of the 
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country. The alliance between England and Japan is perhaps 
the most important event in history since the alliance of Francis I. 
with the Sultan Soliman the Magnificent, but the establishment 
of friendly relations with Russia is probably that part of the 
programme, the far reaching effects of which will be more 
immediately felt. The difficulties in its realisation were more 
than usually great and complicated. On the part of Russians 
there was a deep feeling that England was the unswerving 
opponent of the acquisition by their country of an adequate 
outlet to the open ocean. It is impossible to deny a substantial 
basis of fact for this suspicion. England has at various times 
barred Russian access to the Mediterranean, and when Russia 
was driven, in consequence, to extend her Empire in Asia, it must 
be admitted that the attitude of this country was often impotently 
unfriendly, generally inconsistent, and calculated to provoke 
bitter feelings. England, on her side, had grievances against her 
great Asiatic neighbour many and serious. The behaviour of 
Russia, as represented by her agents was often devious and 
sometimes perfidious. Eminent servants of the Crown who, in 
London or in India, had to deal with the Empire of the Tsars, 
were possessed with the conviction of the faithlessness of that 
Power, and did not always take into consideration the exigencies 
of the situation, or the difficulties experienced by the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg in restraining the impetuosity of their 
distant agents. 
But there was another complication, very subtle and power- 
ful, which still exists. A certain number of earnest people in 
this country are opposed to friendly relations with a Power whose 
system of domestic government is very different from that to 
which Englishmen have for centuries been accustomed. If any 
such do me the honour of reading this paper I would suggest to 
them that they should consider, in the first place, that it is 
extremely difficult for an Englishman, unconsciously influenced by 
the history of his own country, really to understand the political 
life and character of a nation not his own. Moreover, in the case 
of Russia, those who have the cause of liberty at heart, should, I 
submit, be amongst the foremost to desire the most intimate 
relations possible between Great Britain and the Empire of the 
Tsars. There can beno fear that the liberties of this country will 
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suffer by such contact, but there is ground for hope that the mind 
and life of Russia will be more likely to be influenced by a friendly 
England than by an England sullenly critical and ceaselessly 
hostile. At all events this view is held by those Russian patriots 
who desire searching but prudent reforms, and the gradual intro- 
duction of institutions which will develop individual liberty, and 
thereby save their country from anarchy and the material and 
spiritual evils which always dog the steps of revolution. 

Our present relations with Russia may be said to date from 
August 31, 1907. From that day they have steadily improved, 
and in the recent crisis in South-Eastern Europe, the knowledge 
that England and Russia were in accord has tended powerfully to 
preserve peace. The Anglo-Russian Agreement has not indeed 
been subjected to the strain which, at Algeciras and during the 
Casablanca incident, was put upon the Anglo-French entente. Its 
strength has, however, been tested in various ways, and especially 
as regards Persia. For a very long period English and Russian 
political agents in the dominions of the Shah, and indeed every- 
where in Asia, were at cross-purposes. Hven when the Govern- 
ments of London and St. Petersburg were agreed, there was little 
or no decrease of friction. Russian agents, especially, ignored 
persistently the instructions which they received from their Foreign 
Office, and their conduct made a working arrangement between 
the Governments practically impossible. 

In the year 1838, Count Nesselrode laid down in a very famous 
despateh the principles which were to govern Russian policy. 
The maintenance of peace and the avoidance of anything that 
might cause its disturbance in the vast regions of Asia should be, 
according to that statesman, the guiding motive both of British 
and Russian policy. To attain that end, the tranquillity of the 
territories which divide the Russian from the British Empire 
should be the aim of both Foreign Offices. Count Nesselrode’s 
instructions were not, however, followed with loyalty by his agents, 
and the means of communication at his command did not afford 
him adequate control over their activity. Since his time the 
Russian position in Asia has changed beyond recognition. She 
has marched right across that continent to the shore of the Pacific 
and constructed the greatest Trunk Railway in the world. The 
Central Asian Khanates and the Turkoman tribes have been 
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absorbed, and Russia has become dominant in Northern Persia. 
This advance, in as far as it injuriously affects British interests, 
has been largely due to the supineness and ignorance of English 
statesmen. They have wilfully shut their eyes to inconvenient 
facts, and, I regret to say, have often hoodwinked their country 
and themselves by high-sounding phrases. The force of phrase 
has been in the past, and is at the present moment, the greatest 
danger that besets our nation and our Empire. When Sir 
Edward Grey, who is not a phraseologist, came to consider our 
relations with Russia he faced the facts as they stood. The 
question that pressed for settlement was that of Persia. Until an 
understanding was reached as regards the Empire of the Shah, it 
was quite idle to expect that England and Russia could cordially 
work together in other parts of the world. 

It is just as well that we should consider for a moment the 
position and interests of Russia in Persia. Some ten years ago 
the Persian Government sought a foreign loan. A short time 
previously it had borrowed £500,000 from the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. This bank had been founded in the interests of England, 
but it had given its support to some schemes which had not been 
successful, and when it tried to raise further money for Persia in 
London, it was unable to accomplish its purpose. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who was then the British Minister at Teheran, urged the 
English Government to lend its assistance. The security offered 
for this loan was the customs revenue of Southern Persia. This 
was ample, and Sir Mortimer Durand contended that if England 
wished to maintain her former position in Persia, efforts should be 
made to prevent the loan from falling into other hands. English 
officials in London insisted that the immediate control of the 
Customs Houses should be handed over. The Persian Govern- 
ment offered control in case of default. The English stipulation 
was trivial, because in return for an advance of £500,000 the 
Persian Government had allowed the Imperial Bank to place its 
own agents in charge of two of the most important Customs 
Houses on the Gulf. These, therefore, were already practically in 
English hands. But upon this trifling matter negotiations were 
broken off. The efforts of Sir Mortimer Durand to secure the 
English position in Persia were rendered futile by the same short- 
sighted and narrow-minded persons who frustrated Sir Robert 
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Morier on the question of Delagoa Bay. The want of this naval 
base was the cause, subsequently, of the expenditure of much life 
and enormous treasure in the South African War. When England 
declined to help Persia, Russia came to the rescue, and in the year 
1900, the Government of St. Petersburg lent the Persian Govern- 
ment a considerable sum of money, secured on the customs, 
excluding those of the Gulf. In 1901, Russia made a further 


advance of money, and gradually the Persian Empire fell into 


complete financial dependence upon St. Petersburg. 

It must not be assumed that the object of Russia was 
exclusively to acquire political ascendency. She had that object 
no doubt in view, but her main desire was to secure new markets for 
Russian industry in the northern provinces of the Shah’s dominions. 
This has given her a paramount interest in Northern Persia. In 
making his arrangements of 1907 Sir Edward Grey had to con- 
sider this fact and what English interests in the rest of Persia could 
be successfully guarded. He had to recognise a state of things 
created by the short-sightedness of British statesmen in the past, 
and the apathy with which British interests had been defended. 
The Russian position in Azerbaijan was impregnable. On the 
other hand English interests in the southern portions of the 
Persian Empire were dominant. At least six-sevenths of the 
export and import trade on the Persian Gulf was British, 
and in a letter written by Sir Edward Grey to Sir Arthur 
Nicolson (British Ambassador in St. Petersburg), annexed 
to the Convention of 1907, the rights of England on the 
Persian Gulf are clearly, emphatically and unambiguously stated, 
including the protectorate over El Koweit, a matter of growing 
importance in consequence of the schemes expressed in the term 
“Baghdad Railway.” All interests in the Persian Gulf which 
are the outcome of British activity for the last hundred years 
are carefully guarded by the Convention. The growing state of 
anarchy in Persia will test the strength of the Anglo-Russian 
entente. England and Russia stand alone in the midst of a 
crumbling empire. Their spheres of influence were determined 
by the Convention of 1907. The Russian sphere comprises the 
great Provinces of Azerbaijan and Khorasan. The English is 
smaller in extent, but quite adequate in view of the interests in 
the Persian Gulf that have to be maintained. Since the signing 
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of the Convention anarchy and confusion have prevailed in 
Persia. Russian interests have suffered most seriously in conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of Azerbaijan, and from the fact 
that commercial life has practically ceased at Tabriz. Notwith- 
standing urgent calls to interfere with the object of restoring 
order the Russian Government has scrupulously adhered to the 
terms of the Convention with England. It has taken effective 
steps to ensure that its agents on the spotshould co-operate with 
those of Great Britain. This is the first time for many a long 
day that British and Russian agents have worked cordially 
togéther in Persia. It augurs well for the strength of the entente, 
which seems likely in its influence to reach far beyond the 
borders of the Persian Empite. This is indicated already by the 
joint action of England and Russia in South-Eastern Europe. 
The importance of the Anglo-Russian entente for the world at 
large can hardly be exaggerated. Hngland and Russia, working 
together, will restore to a great extent the balance of Power in 
Hurope and preserve the integrity and independence of certain 
small States, who have as much right to their national existence 
as any Great Power. The independence of these little nations, 
moreover, is a matter, in some cases, of considerable interest to 
England and Russia, and in one or two instances of great im- 
portance to their security. 

Russian foreign policy, like the foreign policy of every Great 
Power, is determined by forces often beyond human control. 
Their progress is not impeded and hardly disturbed by the wisest 
combinations of diplomatists and statesmen. After the Revolu- 
tion of July M. de Talleyrand was accredited to the English 
Court to represent the Government formed on the barricades. 
Patriotic Frenchmen were pleased and astonished that he should, 
in the winter of his age, have accepted so difficult a post. One 
evening before leaving for London he had a reception at his 
house in the Rue 8. Florentin, where he was surrounded by the 
intellect and fashion of Paris. The aged statesman asked one of 
his guests, who was not remarkable for diffidence, what language 
he would hold if he wete the representative of France at the 
Court of St. James’s. The person in question stated his views 
with perspicacity and power. They were correct in conception 
and bound together by strong bands of logic. M. de Talley- 
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rand listened very attentively with half-closed eyes, playing 
with the stick which his infirmity obliged him always to carry. 
When his guest had finished his discourse, Talleyrand simply 
remarked “ Eh bien! mon cher monsieur, je vois qu’en diplomatie 
vous n’étes pas plus fort que moi.” He meant to impress upon 
his guest that figments of the imagination are not politics. He 
himself throughout his long life always watched with care the 
movements of those forces that are beyond mortal control. 

Politics is a science of observation rather than of reasoning. 
It would be the easiest thing in the world to settle all political 
questions if reason commanded mankind, and the prejudices 
and passions of men could be ignored. When Oxenstierna 
told his son to go to the Congress of Westphalia and learn with 
what little wisdom the world was governed, the great Swedish 
Chancellor implied that the Congress was composed of many 
eminent men who would frame the articles of peace according to 
preconceived notions, without due regard for human feelings 
and opinions they did not share. The convictions and ideas of 
English and Russian statesmen may be most divergent, but they 
should realise that in the actual condition of the world no nations 
have more to gain by an alliance than England and Russia. 
They are the two great civilising Powers of the Asiatic continent 
and although the phrase is commonplace, it is nevertheless true 
that Asia is large enough for the activity of both. There are 
other considerations which should draw those Powers together. 
England is obliged for the maintenance of her national exist- 
ence to retain supremacy at sea. Russia aspires to no position on 
the ocean in any way menacing to the white ensign. This circum- 
stance alone eliminates causes of friction which are unavoidable 
with other Powers. 

England and Russia, moreover, have an interest in the 
preservation of certain small States on the continent. Space 
does not permit me to enter at length into this question at 
present. It is sufficient to say that in some of these States, 
Russia has a greater interest than England, and that the exist- 
ence of others is of more importance to Great Britain. There- 
is, however, one country in which both Russia and England 
have considerable interests. That country is Denmark. Those 
who have followed the history of that little nation, especially 
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since the unfortunate events of 1862, cannot doubt thatits exist- 
ence as an independent State is held bya precarious tenure. The 
Danes themselves are evidently quite aware of the menacing 
danger, and are preparing for eventualities. The incorporation 
of Denmark into the German Empire would mean the establish- 
ment of German supremacy in the Baltic, to the evident detriment 
of England and Russia. Like all other things in politics the idea 
of German supremacy in the Baltic is a growth of time. It has 
not been invented by the present generation of Germans, and may 
be even disagreeable to men of position in the councils of the 
Kaiser. In the early sixties the late Mr. Crowe, one of the most 
distinguished servants of the Crown in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
stated his conviction that the animosity against Great Britain 
which prevailedin Germany at that time, was due to German views 
regarding the Baltic Sea. This feeling of hostility found vulgar 
expression in the public press, and a powerful and brilliant 
expositor in no less a person than Theodore Mommsen. The 
position of Denmark is therefore sure in time to come to drive 
England and Russia to an intimate understanding. When I 
first began to advocate a Russian entente some years ago the 
proposal was looked upon askance, and the possibility of its 
realisation doubted by many wise and grave men. I confess that 
although I fully appreciated the forces working in favour of such 
an understanding, I did not much expect that it would beaccom- 
plished so soon, and indeed hardly hoped that it would come to pass 
during the lifetime of the present generation. Things, however, 
have moved swiftly, and it is for those who, in the coming time, 
will be charged with the destinies of these two great Empires to 
consolidate and strengthen that understanding. It will then in 
due course harden into an Alliance which must result in the peace 
of Asia, the general balance of power in Europe, and the preserva- 


tion of several small European States whose national life is 
threatened. 
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RowLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


THE DEMOBILISATION OF THE FLEET 


Tat which constitutes the greatest, because the most insidious, 
danger to the naval security of this country is, not the lack of 
battleships, of cruisers, and destroyers, of docks, of stores, though 
provision for all these has been scandalously neglected, but the 
Demobilisation of the British Navy. 

Great Britain possesses in her voluntary long service system 
an instrument of naval power unique in the history of the world. 
In organisation, in shipbuilding, in material matters generally, she 
has not—she has never had—any assured supremacy. But, in 
officers and men, she owned an absolute and an unassailable pree 
dominance. That predominance has been vitally impaired during 
the last seven years by Admiral Sir John Fisher. Should his 
policy be allowed to continue, the naval power of this country 
will pass away. In the day of trial it will be utterly destroyed 
in a few hours. 

Before tracing in outline the history of the Demobilisation of 
the Fleet, it is necessary to indicate the purpose which inspired 
this policy. It is the object of every Government, of what poli- 
tical colour soever, to economise money. They are stewards of 
the national estate, and they are bound to exercise a strict super- 
vision over the national finances. Some Ministers own a higher 
sense of public duty than others, so that they are more ready 
to set the national security before the exigencies of party; apart 
from this individual variation, there is little to choose between 
the honesty of the two great political parties. Itis the business of 
the Board of Admiralty to tell the Government what is required 
in order to fulfil the policy laid down by the Cabinet. It is upon 
the integrity and knowledge of the Board of Admiralty, as dis- 
tinguished from the opportunism and ignorance of the politician, 
that the country implicitly relies. Until the advent of Admiral 
Sir John Fisher at the Board of Admiralty in 1902, the country 
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was, on the whole, justified in its confidence. In 1904 he became 
First Sea Lord; and in 1904 we find an alliance formed between 
the Board of Admiralty and the Government of the day. That 
Government, desirous, like all administrations, of saving 
money, discovered in the Board a most valuable and ingenious 
ally. Not only did the Board cheerfully sanction the demands 
of the Treasury for reduction in the Navy Estimates, but the 
Board, placed under the practically absolute control of Sir John 
Fisher by Order in Council, actually invented a more subtle dis- 
guise for that retrenchment than the politicians were able to 
devise for themselves. It may be urged that even the politicians 
themselves were deceived; a master-stroke of tactics, securing the 
absolute predominance of Sir John Fisher, who has swayed two 
Cabinets, and to whom three out of four First Lords have been 
as clay in the hands of the potter. 

In 1902, began the demobilisation of the Fleet. As the 
object of the Government was to save money, and as the person- 
nel is and remains the most expensive item in the bill, it was upon 
this vital element that they determined to save. In the follow- 
ing year we shall see this principle artlessly avowed; but in 1902 
the beginnings of the attack were so subtly veiled that it is 
only in the light of later events that the real design can be 
perceived. 

In 1902, over the signature of Lord Selborne, Admiral Sir 
John Fisher issued the new regulations for the entry and training 
of officers. These have since been so much altered, they have 
been the subject of so much discussion and tergiversation, that it 
must suffice to note their two main aspects, which alone emerge 
from the obscurity with which the whole subject has been care- 
fully shrouded from Parliament and the country. 

’ The new scheme does not provide for the training of capable 
engineer officers. It does not provide for the training of capable 
officers of the Royal Marines. No one has any idea from whence 
these officers are to be drawn in the future. The method of the 
attack is now made plain. It was to strike at the head, the 
officers, The engineers on shore had been for long conducting 
what was neither more nor less than a trade union agitation. 
Under the new scheme the engineer officer, as such, was 
abolished. It took the engineers some few weeks or months to 
perceive the real meaning of this astute manceuvre. They then 
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became very angry. They are still angry, and with justice. It 
is not that the engineer officer is merely subjected to common 
entry and trained in a different way to the same standard of 
capacity. He is not trained to the same standard of capacity. 
And the conditions of entry, as Mr. Barnes pointed out in the 
House recently, prevent future engineers from being drawn from 
the class which has hitherto supplied those admirable officers to 
the service. 

With regard to the officers of the Royal Marines, the design 
is even more definitely to be traced. It was the original inten- 
tion of Admiral Sir John Fisher to abolish the 8ea Regiment 
altogether. He was, however, prevented from doing so by the 
intervention of high authority. Foiled in this direction, he 
sought to accomplish his end by other and more covert methods. 
By training the Marine officer asa sailor instead of as a soldier, the 
time would naturally arrive when the distinction could be oblite- 
rated. The value of the Sea Regiment resides in its dual capacity 
of sailor and soldier—but the soldier comes first. That which 
gives the Royal Marines a value second to none in the world is 
their military training and their splendid military tradition. 
The giving of that training and the maintenance of that tradi- 
tion rests wholly with the officers. Destroy the officers, turn 
them into sailors, and you destroy the corps. That is precisely 
the process which is now in operation. 

It has been accelerated by the reduction of the establishment, 
and by the shortening of the period of training of the men on 
shore. The number of men under training on shore has been 
decreased since 1905 by 2500 men. There is a decrease pro- 
vided in the Estimates for the ensuing year of 743 men on the 
establishment. The total numbers have dropped from 19,580 
in 1903 to 17,603 in 1909. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


Year. Afloat. Ashore. Total, 
1905. . ie —* we . 19,580 
1904* . . 11,819 . . 9,059 . . 20,378 
1905 . . 11,630 . . 8,353. . 19,985 
1906. . 11,412 .; « 7,823 . . 19,235 
1907 . . 10,966. . 400 . . 18,371 
1908. . 11,218 . —* oo . 18,846 
1909. . 11,769 5,834. . 17,603 


* First year of Sir John Fisher. 
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Nors.—As it was found impossible to reduce the numbers of men afloat, the 
numbers under training ashore were decreased. The effect is to send half- 
trained soldiers to sea, where their education as sailors is continued, in order 
thus gradually to eliminate their military, as distinguished from their seafaring 
qualities. Since 1904, when Sir John Fisher became First Sea Lord, the 
numbers under training ashore have been reduced by nearly 50 per cent., and 
the establishment by 2775 men and officers—three battalions, The reduction 
in the estimates for 1909-10 is 743. 


The new scheme for the entry and training of officers in 1902 
represents the first stage in the demobilisation of the Fleet. 
The second stage occurred in 1904, when some eighty cruisers 
and small craft were withdrawn from the active list of the Navy, 
and when ships were withdrawn from foreign stations—the Pacific 
and South American stations being entirely denuded. This reduc- 
tion of effective strength coincided with the introduction of the 
nucleus crew system. In Lord Selborne’s Memorandum on the 
Distribution and Mobilisation of the Fleet, issued in December 
1904, the following passages occur : 


The increase in the number, size, and horse-power of the ships in commission 
has more than swallowed up the increase in the personnel, and consequently an 
adequate provision for the ships in the Fleet Reserve has not yet been made. 
. - - In order to provide the personnel for all these purposes, a certain number 
of ships of comparatively small fighting value have been, or will be, withdrawn 
from commission. ... That the scheme will greatly increase the fighting 
efficiency of the Fleet, there can, I think, be no doubt. J¢ will also, I am happy 
to say, result in a very considerable economy on the Navy Estimates.* 


In plain words, the abolition of ships and the institution of 
nucleus crews were for the purpose of saving money on the per- 
sonnel. This policy may be compared with the policy of Admiral 
Sir Gerard Noel, who, during his tenure of office at the Admiralty, 
added five thousand men to the Navy, which is a very much more 
important achievement than the addition of five battleships. 

It should be noted in this connection, that 30 per cent. of 
the ships withdrawn from the Navy have since been brought 
back into the Fleet. Therefore, the statement in Lord Selborne’s 
memorandum that “‘care has been taken to leave enough ships 
on every station for the adequate performance of what I may 
call peace duties of Imperial police”’ has been entirely disproved. 
No equivalent increase in the personnel in order to man the ships 
brought back, has, however, been made. The scrapping policy, 


* Our italics, 
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officially described as “increasing the fighting efficiency of the 
Fleet ’’ was actually a device for decreasing the fighting efficiency 
of the Fleet, not only in material, which might have been (but 
has not been) replaced, butin the infinitely more important respect 
of cutting down the man-power of the Navy. 

As in 1904, so in 1906. The material of the Fleet had in the 
meantime been increased as regards large armoured ships—most 
of which were very costly experimental vessels. The personnel 
had during the same period been reduced by three thousand men. 
It stands to-day at the reduced figure. The deficiency in the 
personnel becoming a very serious difficulty, Admiral Sir John 
Fisher resorted to another expedient. He reduced the strength 
of the sea-going squadrons by 25 per cent. Jt was officially 
stated once more, that this reduction ‘greatly increased the 
fighting efficiency ” of the Fleet. By means of a most ingenious 
and intricate arrangement, the men thus released from sea 
training were added to the nucleus crews, which, it was announced, 
would thereby be raised from two-fifths complement to three- 
fifths.” This addition was actually made in the case of the 
destroyers alone. At the same time, the Nore division of the 
Home Fleet was raised to full complement by the addition of 
boys under training and second-class stokers, thus becoming a 
training squadron, which, however, chiefly resided—in Lord 
Granard’s phrase—“ behind a boom at Sheerness.” 

The Home Fleet was the new name invented by Sir John 
Fisher to disguise the fact that the effective strength of the Navy 
had been reduced. : The Home Fleet was described in official 
documents and by enthusiastic newspaper amateurs (writing in 
several newspapers of which better things were expected) to be 
“instantly ready for war.’ By Admiralty order the word 
‘Reserve’? as applied to the Home Fleet was forbidden to be 
used, or even to be mentioned in the service. 

This remarkable patent in Fleets was split into three divisions, 
each placed under a separate command: it was never exercised 
in combined manceuvres (except once to a partial degree); it was 
unable to steam at night: and it steadily accumulated defects for 
whose repair no provision was made. Its true condition was 
made manifest tothe whole world on March 1 last, when twenty- 
five battleships and cruisers, together with small craft, were sent 
to sea for a week’s cruise. Six of the battleships had only half- 
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crews, two of the cruisers had half-crews, and six of the cruisers 
had only two-fifths crews, not including supernumeraries. Thus 
fourteen battleships and cruisers out of twenty-five were so 
dangerously undermanned that they could neither fight nor run 
away. Three of the fully-manned battleships were newly com- 
missioned. The Bellerophon, the latest ‘‘ Dreadnought,” put to 
sea in an unfinished condition, because it was important for the 
credit of the Admiralty that she should be officially stated to be 
complete and efficient and at sea. Such was the Fleet described 
by the enthusiastic amateurs above mentioned, as the strongest 
which had eyer assembled in the North Sea.* 

According to the scheme outlined in the statement explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates for 1909-10, the same principle is to be 
observed, Various fleets are to be re-named and re-shuffled—and 
four battleships and two cruisers are to be dropped out in the 
process, thus setting free their crews to man the new ships coming 
into commission or to increase the nucleus crews. If the First 
Lord of the Admiralty expects, as he states that he expects, to 
be obliged to increase the number of ships in active commission 
during, say, the next five years to confront the German menace, 
from whence does he propose to obtain the crews to man them ? 
An examination of the Table given below shows that the “dis- 
posable supernumaries,” that is to say, the men under training 
and on shore temporarily for various purposes number some 
19,000. 

NAVY ESTIMATES, 1909-10, 


Ships on Active Service . : ° - 78,080 
Gunnery, Torpedo and Training sips ‘ - 7,340 
Stationary ships. . ; . - Sar 
Surveying ships. ° : ° . ° 733 
Drill ships. ‘ ; . . . 1,452 

Total employed in ships . 98,316 

Disposable Supernumaries . ‘ 19,278 

Total for H.M. Fleet . ; 112,594 

Coast Guard on Shore , ‘ ; ‘ ' 5,627 

R. Marines on Shore ‘ F : : : 5,514 


121,735 


* The German High Sea Fleet is to carry out grand manceuvres on their 
Parade Ground, the North Sea, during the whole of May next, 18 battleships, 
6 armoured cruisers, 10 or 12 protected cruisers, 50 or 60 destroyers strong—all 
fully manned and fit to fight. 
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Norge.—Marines afloat, 11,769 (included in total 
for H,M, Fleet) 
Total Marines, 17,719, including 116 in 


Naval establishments 
Also Vote 1.—* Under training and Pensioners 4,582 
Miscellaneous under other votes 1,683 
Total of Vote A , . 128,000 


The number of men in the nucleus crews is, in round numbers, 
13,000. In order to raise these to full complements, another 
13,000 will be required. These can only be drawn from the 19,000 
disposable supernumeraries. The balance, after deducting a per- 
centage for sick, and men unavailable from various causes, is a 
negligible quantity. No more men have been provided in the 
Estimates for the ensuing year. It takes six or seven years to 
train an officer, five years at least to train a seamen. If, then, 
it is proposed to keep, say, eight more battleships in commission in 
five years’ time, the only way to obtain the crews will be to put 
an equivalent number of battleships out of commission. That is 
the precise position to which the policy of Demobilising the Fleet 
has brought the country. The danger of sucha posture of affairs 
cannot be exaggerated. During the recent debates on the Navy 
Estimates, Mr. McKenna’s utmost ingenuity was exercised to 
disguise this fact in vain. He stands convicted. 

Three years ago there should have been an increase in boys 
under training of ten to fifteen thousand. The actual numbers 
are given below. 

NAVY ESTIMATES. 
1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 


Total voted . 127,100 131,000 129,000 129,000 128,000 128,000 128,000 
Total in service 125,948 130,490 127,667 127,481 128,000 128,000 


But Sir John Fisher’s Demobilisation of the Fleet has not only 
decreased the physical numbers—it has poisoned the spirit of the 
Navy. Jealousies and rivalries and suspicion have been engendered. 
The Dictator tolerates neither criticism nor opposition, and no 

* This number, representing the future seamen of the Fleet and a few 


hundred Pensioners employed in Dockyards, &c., has been steadily decreasing 
during Sir John Fisher’s dictatorship. 


Year. Numbers. Year. Numbers, 
1904 . : 7,026 1907 : ; 4,088 
1905 ‘ : 5,806 1908 , ‘ 4,418 
1906 é . 4,888 1909 ° 4,582 
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man may say what he thinks, lest a bird of the air carry the matter. 
Discipline has been disastrously impaired. When Rear-Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott was reproved by his Commander-in-Chief for 
insubordination last year, the Admiralty, which is Sir John Fisher, 
retained him in his command. When, after a similar and even 
a grosser instance of indiscipline had occurred in the Channel Fleet 
in July of last year, Mr. McKenna told Parliament that he did 
not know who was its author, or how to discover him. But 
Sir Percy Scott was despatched to South Africa—if his presence 
was no longer required in the Channel Fleet, he might still be 
welcome in the Colonies! Mr. McKenna has still to be called to 
account for condoning the worst scandal which has defiled the 
records of the Navy for many generations—he must not think to 
escape the reckoning. 

And what, it may be asked, of the Government? Both the 
present Administration and their predecessors are profoundly 
implicated in the policy of Sir John Fisher. It is ill to question 
any man’s sincerity; therefore it may suffice to note the fact 
that Lord Selborne, Lord Cawdor (?), Lord Tweedmouth, and Mr. 
McKenna have allin turn piped to Admiral Sir John Fisher’s tune, 
and that three Prime Ministers have acquiesced in that sinister per- 
formance. Neither Mr. Balfour nor Lord Cawdor has by word or deed 
acknowledged that he may have been misled. Of Lord Tweedmouth 
none will desire to speak harshly. But what of Mr. McKenna, 
the barrister imported from the Treasury, whose sole qualification, 
according to his own statement, was a knack of economy learned 
in that “admirable”’ department ?* What of Dr. Macnamara, the 
Cheapjack of Nonconformity, his colleague? Are these gentlemen 
fit to be trusted with the honour and the maintenance of the 
British Navy ? 

The country looks on, angry, bewildered and helpless, at the 
devastating career of the Dictator, proudly called by his friends 
in the Press, our “sailor-politician’’—nor could a more damning 
collocation of epithets be applied to a seaman. But, when all is 


* “My first experience of official life was at the Treasury. In that admir- 
able department I learnt the theory and practice of economy.” (Mr. McKenna, 
speaking on the Navy Estimates, March 16.) Truly a complete equipment— 
adorned with the wreck of a partisan Education Bill—for a First Lord of the 
Admiralty ! 
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said, the country is not impotent. The country can still force 
the politicians to its will. The institution of a thorough and an 
impartial inquiry into naval administration might be the first 
step. 

But the nation will never be secure until it has insisted that 
every year a full, clear and precise statement should be presented 
to Parliament, declaring: (1) The naval policy of the Govern- 
ment; (2) The requirements which the Board of Admiralty 
recommend in order to fulfil that policy; giving exact and 
intelligible details with regard to men, ships, repairs and 
stores. 

Such a demand isa request for a reasonable guarantee of national 
security. Until it is granted, the national security will remain 
in the hands of party politicians; Parliament and the country 
will be kept inignorance of the truth; and there will bea perpetual 
recurrence of periods of danger, followed by panic and wasteful 
expenditure. 

But as in the past, so in the future, Sir John Fisher will 
prevent the constitution of a strategic bureau, an Admiral Staff 
(the Admiral Stab of the Imperial German Navy) by means of which 
alone can the right organisation of the Fleet be assured. The 
present confusion and terror agitating the public mind—the 
contradictory statements and prevarications of Ministers—the 
frantic exchange of ridiculous statistics—all these are the 
necessary result of the lack of an Admiral Staff. The Intelli- 
gence Department at the Admiralty, founded by Lord Charles 
Beresford in 1889, has been relegated to the office of an informa- 
tion bureau. The Committee of Imperial Defence is a solemn 
imposture, invented for party purposes. Had we an Admiral 
Staff composed of flag officers of high ability and experience— 
such men as are now kept without employment—the country 
would have been saved from the humiliation of exposing its 
weakness, credibility and hysteria to a contemptuous world. 

But nothing can be done so long as Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
John Fisher, is First Sea Lord. 


DREADNOUGHT. 


VOL. LIII 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE YOUNG TURKS 


Frew events during recent years have caused greater astonishment 
or given rise to more genuine congratulation than the bloodless 
revolution which took place last summer in Turkey. The sudden 
cessation of civil war in Macedonia; the disappearance of the 
worst features of the old régime; the moderation and restraint 
shown by the new men, the sudden fraternisation of those who 
had hitherto been deadly enemies, and the avowed intention on 
behalf of all sections to unite in support of a regenerated Ottoman 
Empire, appealed with irresistible force to the outside world, and 
even those Governments to whom the transformation must have 
appeared in the light of a singularly unpleasant surprise, succeeded 
in temporarily concealing their real feelings. In England where 
sentiment in foreign policy plays a much stronger part than in 
Continental countries, the change in feeling suddenly brought 
about towards Turkey was scarcely less astonishing than the 
revolution itself, and so powerful is the magic which the expres- 
sion Representative Government exercises over certain minds, that 
those who had hitherto been the most determined opponents of 
everything Turkish were suddenly converted into almost fanatical 
admirers of the Young Turk and his Parliament. The revulsion 
in feeling, in fact, has been so great, the belief in the new era so 
fervent, and the confidence in the efficacy of Parliamentary 
institutions so implicit, that those who have always entertained 
a friendly feeling towards the Turkish nation cannot but experi- 
ence some qualms as to whether the future is in reality so rosy as 
it has been made to appear. 

Those who now revisit Turkey, after an interval of a few 
years, will not probably at first observe any outward change of 
importance, although it is now happily possible to enter and 
travel about the country without submitting to the senseless and 
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irritating proceedings which formerly prevailed. Constantinople 
and other towns look precisely as they did some years ago, and 
so do their inhabitants. The change consists in the new life of 
the people, and in the fact that men can now consort freely 
together like other human beings, and read, write and say what 
they please without fear of the consequences. Those who have 
always lived in a free country are incapable of realising what 
this means to the ordinary Ottoman subject. In England 
the tendency has always been to dwell exclusively upon the 
grievances of the Sultan’s Christian subjects, and the griev- 
ances of the Mussulman population have passed unnoticed. 
Those, however, who have some knowledge of the country can 
appreciate the intense feeling of relief which swept over every 
class of the community when the spy system came to an end, 
and with it the fear of imprisonment, exile, or even death; a 
feeling of relief which found vent in ecstatic and sensational 
demonstrations hitherto considered to be absolutely alien and 
repugnant to the Oriental temperament. All this, however, has 
been already dealt with at length by previous writers; the 
question is how far has the revolution hitherto been a success, 
and what are the prospects of Turkey under Parliamentary 
Government. 

One conclusion at any rate may be arrived at with some 
certainty. There is a general consensus of opinion that a return 
to the old state of things is quite out of the question, and that, 
whatever happens, the corrupt and paralysing rule of the Palace 
party will never be re-established. This is the firm conviction 
of every person of intelligence, and whilst the enthusiastic 
expressions concerning the benefits of the new régime which are 
heard in the most unexpected quarters (even within the precincts 
of Yildiz itself) may occasionally sound somewhat forced and 
artificial, there is no reason to suppose that the general con- 
fidence is not justified. The revolution was almost entirely the 
work of the military. Had the Sultan and his advisers been 
wise enough to keep the army in good humour it could never 
have taken place at all, but with inconceivable short-sightedness 
they contrived to alienate the most long-suffering force in the 
world by continual injustice, ill-treatment and favouritism, and 
by so doing converted it into the instrument for their own 
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destruction. The army was the prime mover in the revolution, 
it is the deciding factor in the present situation, and so long as 
it supports—or perhaps it would be more correct to say—inspires 
Parliament, a relapse into Palace rule appears an impossibility. 

The advantages which have hitherto accrued to Turkey since 
the change may, be roughly summed up as follows: 

Palace rule and the corrupt despotism associated with it have 
disappeared. Restrictions on personal liberty have largely dis- 
appeared. An honest and genuine attempt is being made to 
improve the internal administration and to introduce economies. 
With this object many superfluous and incapable officials either 
have been or will be dispensed with, and promotion in the public 
service will, it is hoped, in the future depend upon merit and not 
upon favour. Reforms in the army and navy have been under- 
taken, and both services show some improvement. Official 
salaries, so far as can be ascertained, are now paid with com- 
parative punctuality. Hostilities in Macedonia have temporarily 
ceased. 

These beneficial results may not appear very imposing, and 
probably there are others which I have omitted to enumerate, but 
at all events they constitute a distinct improvement upon the 
state of things under the old régime. 

If, however, the rule of the Young Turks has hitherto been 
productive of good, and has so far falsified the opinion of every 
writer that the Turks were incapable of reforming themselves 
from within, it is impossible to ignore the grave difficulties which 
confront them both at home and abroad. 

The Ottoman Parliament upon which such unbounded hopes 
have been set is composed of 260 deputies, who may be divided 
as follows: Mussulmans (Turks, Kurds, Arabs, and Albanians) 
213; Greeks, 23; Armenians, 10; Bulgarians, 4; Servians, Jews, 
and Koutz-Vlachs, 9. Of these, far the greater number belong 
to the party of the Committee of Union and Progress, and the 
group next in importance consists of the Decentralisers or 
Liberal Union. It is manifest that the proportion of Mussulman 
deputies is unduly large, but the elections were, quite rightly, 
gerrymandered with this particular object, and any one who has 
ever witnessed a general election in a Balkan State will under- 
stand how simple is the process, especially when, as must be the 
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case in Asia, the vast majority of the voters are illiterate and 
quite incapable of comprehending what.is meant by a Constitu- 
tion.* It is only natural, however, that this arbitrary arrange- 
ment should have excited much discontent amongst some of the 
Christian races. The Greeks, for instance, have complained that 
their deputies should have been doubled; the Armenians claimed 
that they were entitled to twenty seats, and the Bulgarians 
have also expressed dissatisfaction. In principle all these have 
a legitimate grievance, but in suddenly transforming a despotism 
into a Constitutional Government on a modern model, it is 
scarcely possible to adopt theoretically perfect forms. Common 
sense required, in the first instance, a solid homogeneous Turkish 
party, capable of withstanding all the heterogeneous elements 
which might be brought to bear against it, and the Committee 
of Union and Progress will not be blamed by sensible persons if 
they considered this to be their most important object, and if 
they spared no means to attain it. But it does not follow that 
what has once been successfully carried out can be repeated 
with equal success. If Parliamentary government is really 
going to be allowed free play and natural development, it stands 
to reason that the disproportionate Mussulman majority will 
greatly diminish, even if some day it does not disappear alto- 
gether. Assuming that Greeks, Bulgarians, and Armenians are 
proportionately represented, each group may possibly in time 
consist of irreconcilables like our Home Rulers, and it is impos- 
sible to overlook the fact that where Christians and Mussulmans 
compete on even terms, the superior intelligence and education 
of the former tell in the long run, and it will be a surprising 
thing if professional politics prove to be the exception. 

But the task of reconciling national and religious prejudices, 
of satisfying aspirations, of disentangling the complicated prob- 
lems which arise from the inclusion of rival races within the 
Empire, and of persuading the Mussulman that his Christian fellow 
subject is in the future to be considered his political equal, is 
only one of the difficulties which confront the Government. 
From every source one hears the complaint that what is wanting 

* An American Consul in Asia Minor informed me that the local Kurds 


inquired anxiously whether ‘‘ Constitution,” whom they imagined to be a man, 
had plenty of money, and might be expected shortly. 
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is a supply of capable and experienced men. It is fortunately 
realised that a man’s capacity is not to be measured solely by 
his rhetorical ability, and the dearth of men of political and 
administrative experience is evident to every one. The caise is 
obvious, for under the old paralysing system of government, 
every official, whether civil or military, who showed signs of 
intelligence or activity, at once became an object of suspicion, 
and in all probability his career came to an abrupt conclusion. 
Consequently many of the intelligent and patriotic men who have 
now returned to Turkey after years of exile, or who have only 
recently emerged from {prison, never had a fair opportunity of 
really familiarising themselves with administrative work and are 
practically without experience. The new Government has there- 
fore, in many instances, been forced to employ former nominees of 
the Palace, whose past will not bear the strictest investigation, 
and whose loyalty must therefore be open to some suspicion. It 
must honestly be confessed, moreover; that whatever be the nature 
and antecedents of the new men, grave doubts are entertained, 
not only by foreigners but by the more intelligent native them- 
selves, as to whether the Turks possess the necessary qualifications 
for carrying out, without outside assistance, the administrative 
reforms which are so urgently required. The natural inclination of 
men who have carried out a successful revolution is towards Chau- 
vinism, and there are not wanting amongst the Young Turks those 
who are resolved to get rid of all foreign interference as soon as 
possible, and whose leading motive in promoting the Revolution 
was to achieve this particular object. They may contend, with 
much truth, that during the last fifty years an enormous amount 
of money has been spent upon foreign experts and advisers for 
which there is little or nothing to show, and it would be easy to 
name instances in which Kuropeans had drawn large salaries for 
years and put in no work in return. Everybody knows that the 
engagement of European advisers with high-sounding titles, who 
were never intended for anything but show, and were never 
allowed to interfere effectively in administration, was one of the 
most time-honoured expedients of the Porte in the past, but it 
is not too much to say that the future of the country depends to 
a great extent upon whether the present Government has the 
good sense to engage really capable European advisers, and to 
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endow them with real and not sham powers. Some steps in this 
direction have already been undertaken; a French expert has 
been engaged for finance; a British admiral is occupied upon the 
reorganisation of the navy (which by the way had been discovered 
to possess no less than 4800 officers). Two other Englishmen are 
employed in connection with irrigation and the Customs;* it 
is stated that German officers are to undertake military reforms; 
and the engagement of other foreign officers for the purpose of 
reorganising the gendarmerie throughout the Empire is contem- 
plated, if not already decided upon. All this is satisfactory so 
far as it goes: but it remains to be seen whether these experts 
ate really going to be allowed a free hand and to be treated 
seriously, and a much greater extension of the system will be 
required if the economic condition of Turkey is to be placed on a 
firm and satisfactory basis. 

In any case reforms, whatever they may be, generally cost a 
good deal of money at first, and want of money will be one of the 
chief difficulties for years to come, unless freedom from internal 
disturbances, and immunity from foreign aggression, permit of the 
peaceful economic development of the country—a happy con- 
tingency which it would be unwise to contemplate with much 
confidence. 

Another source of uneasiness is the unsatisfactory condition 
of the interior of the country. It is a painful fact, but general 
opinion appears to consider that the insecurity in the provinces 
is no less than under the Hamidian rule. There is nothing par- 
ticularly surprising in this, after a violent political upheaval, 
following a succession of bad harvests, has naturally dislo- 
cated to some extent local administration; but whether this 
gloomy view is correct or not, the prospect in Macedonia, where 
Europe is more concerned that elsewhere, is far from reassuring. 
When the Revolution took place, the civil war, which had been 
proceeding there intermittently during recent years, suddenly 
ceased. Upon the promulgation of the Constitution, the leaders 
of the bands, accompanied by their followers, came peacefully, if 
dramatically, into the towns; were received with effusion by 
Government officials, and the extraordinary spectacle was pre- 

* The army, like the navy, enjoys a superfluity of officers. One regiment 
boasted until recently twenty-six colonels. 
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sented of Mutessarifs and Kaimakans embracing Greek and Bul- 
garian filibusters, and swearing undying friendship beneath the 
folds of the Turkish flag. The windows of photographers’ shops 
in European Turkish towns abound with representations of this 
orgy of fraternisation—surely one of the most remarkable which 
has occurred since the days of Anacharsis Clootz. Not content, 
however, with literally taking the Komitajis to their bosoms, the 
Young Turks proceeded to liberate all prisoners, or else aliowed 
the prisoners to liberate themselves. An incapacity to discrimi- 
nate in crime seems, unfortunately, to be a marked Turkish 
characteristic. When an amnesty takes place, no attempt is ever 
made to distinguish between the clearly guilty and those who are 
either unjustly detained or merely suspect; all are set free, and 
the country is forthwith flooded with criminals of a dangerous 
type. As an instance of the happy oblivion into which crime is 
allowed to sink, it is interesting to note that one of the Armenian 
deputies now in Parliament took part in the celebrated outrage at 
the Ottoman Bank in Constantinople some years ago. 

Up till now, however, it must be admitted that Macedonia has 
remained remarkably quiet during the past eight months, and, 
except that Greeks and Bulgarians still murder each other from 
time to time, there is not much ground for complaint. But no 
one on the spot seems to anticipate that this halcyon period is 
going to last for long. The leaders of the revolutionary bands 
are in some cases little better than mere anarchists, whose opera- 
tions are only temporarily suspended. Greeks and Bulgarians 
continue to breathe fire and fury, and make no secret of their 
intentions to create trouble again shortly; the whole of the 
population is armed, for the establishment of the Constitution 
was celebrated by a general purchase of weapons: one guarantee 
for security, in the shape of the European gendarmerie officers, 
has disappeared, and if serious disorders should again break out in 
Macedonia, and be suppressed with impartial severity by the new 
Turkish Government, it will be interesting to observe if the latter 
will continue to retain the sympathy of its British Radical 
admirers. In connection with the now defunct European gen- 
darmerie, it is permissible to dwell with keen satisfaction upon 
the part which has been played by the British officers; and no 
one who has had the opportunity of witnessing their work, could 
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fail to be struck with the admirable manner in which a most diffi- 
cult task had been performed. In spite of innumerable obstacles, 
which it is unnecessary to particularise, the British officers suc- 
ceeded in acquiring not only an entirely exceptional influence, but 
the confidence of all classes of the population without distinction 
of race or religion; and it may be safely asserted that nothing 
coud be more calculated to enhance our reputation in this part 
of the world, than the spectacle of these men discharging their 
duty firmly, unostentatiously, and with that constant impartiality 
which is the happy characteristic of our countrymen when they 
are given responsible posts abroad. After the revolution, these 
British officers were the only ones who remained at their posts, 
with the exception of a few Frenchmen, who, however, all left some 
weeks before their engagements had expired; the former per- 
severed with their work until thelast moment, and they have now 
left the scene of their labours amidst such demonstrations of good- 
will and genuine regret at their departureas are convincing proofs 
of their popularity. It would be ridiculous affectation to pretend 
that the other foreign gendarmerie officers were regarded in an 
equally favourable light. It will readily be understood that for 
political reasons there is not much likelihood of the services of 
Austrians and Russians being applied for in future; the Italians - 
did not altogether succeed in inspiring confidence; the activity of 
the French did not compare favourably with that of our officers, 
and if the new Government is really desirous of reforming the 
gendarmerie throughout the empire, it could not do better than 
offer favourable terms of re-engagement to the British officers. 
There remains one other most disquieting symptom which 
seems seriously to threaten the future of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Turkey; and that is the action of the Committee of 
Union and Progress itself as revealed by the recent fall of Kiamil 
Pasha. After the peaceful meeting of the new Parliament, it 
was hoped that the Committee having carried out the revolution 
with such astonishing success would consent to retire and eman- 
cipate the new constitutional institutions from the domination of 
an occult and irresponsible authority. Undoubtedly, until the 
fall of Kiamil Pasha, the belief was entertained in the diplomatic 
world at Constantinople that the Committee was a spent force; 
events have, unfortunately, shown this to have been a delusion, 
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and have also incidentally shown how difficult it is to discover a 
well-concealed Oriental intrigue. In Salonika, the original strong- 
hold of the Young Turkish movement, the fall of the Grand 
Vizier caused much less surprise. Officers of the garrison during 
the crisis were constantly telegraphing their orders to Constanti- 
nople, and the fleet sailed to the Bosphorus for the purpose of 
assisting the Committee should force be required. There are 
those who profess to consider this incident as a mere advance in 
Parliamentary government, and as a salutary check to reactionary 
tendencies; it would be more accurate to recognise in it the 
influence of the army, and the determination of the officers who 
brought about the Revolution to keep the control of the political 
machine in their own hands. No one can fail to observe the 
extent to which the Turkish army now participates in politics, or 
the overwhelming influence which it exerts; and no one can fail 
to realise not only the deterioration in efficiency, which must 
result from it, but the danger to which the Governmentis thereby 
exposed. 

The following would therefore appear to be the chief internal 
difficulties which confront the Turkish nation. Want of money; 
want of experienced men; the conflict of rival subject races; 
insecurity of the provinces; possible military pronunciamentos 
in the future; and to these must be added the ever-present 
danger of foreign aggression. 

The enemies of Turkey are legion, and it is no exaggeration 
to state that, with the exception of Great Britain, it would be 
difficult to name an absolutely disinterested friendly European 
Power. When the Revolution took place it was hailed with 
enthusiasm here, and in a less demonstrative manner in France 
and Italy. The prospect of a regenerated Ottoman Empire must, 
however, have presented itself in a less attractive light to Russia, 
and can scarcely have afforded much satisfaction to the Germans, 
who suddenly awoke to the fact that for years past they 
had apparently, to use Lord Salisbury’s phrase, been putting 
their money on the wrong horse. But the action of Austria and 
Bulgaria left no room for doubt as to their views of the altered 
situation, aiid showed their attitude towards Turkey in the true 
light. In the case of Bulgaria the result shows with what im- 
punity an illegal and unjustifiable action may be committed even 
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by a small Power, should it happen to occupy a favourable geo- 
graphical position. The Bulgarians had no grievance against 
Turkey, but profited by the embarrassments of the latter to 
declare their independence and to seize the railway, whilst 
stubbornly refusing to pay adequate compensation. When the 
Turks showed a not unnatural indignation the Bulgarians called 
out their reserves, threatened war, and were only with difficulty 
pacified by the Russian Government, who undertook to relieve 
them of their liabilities. Now who can seriously believe that 
this conduct on the part of Greece, for instance, would have been 
tolerated by Europe? The simple explanation is that the 
Bulgarians possess no ports which are convenient to blockade, 
and that there are no means of effectively coercing them on land. 
In the short history of Bulgaria there is much to admire, but the 
events of the last few months have shown conclusively that 
Turkey’s need is Bulgaria’s opportunity, and the ceaseless efforts 
which the latter has made towards perfecting her military organis- 
ation show clearly enough against whom the Bulgarian army is 
intended to be used when a favourable opportunity occurs, and 
it is curious to observe how completely Turkish military opinion 
appears to fail to grasp the formidable nature of such a struggle. 

If the aggressive attitude of Bulgaria shows how much incon- 
venience and danger can be caused by a small State which is 
favourably placed, the action of Baron Aerenthal shows with 
what complete success the Concert of Europe can be defied by a 
first-class Power which has an ally behind it. Divested of all 
verbiage and diplomatic circumlocution, the obvious fact is that 
Baron Aerenthal, tired of playing the part of brilliant second, has 
taken advantage of the supposed military impotence of Russia to 
inaugurate a highly spirited foreign policy in the Balkans, and, 
relying upon German support, has not only torn up a great 
Kuropean treaty, but refuses to allow the signatory Powers to 
discuss his action until they have previously announced that they 
approve of it; much as if an accused person should refuse to be 
tried until the court had previously announced his acquittal. Nor 
has much effort been made to justify Austrian action on paper. 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina were so effectively occupied that 
even military service was exacted from the inhabitants, and yet 
the audacious plea was put forward that there was no powér 
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to bestow a Constitution upon them. Whether the disturber of 
the peace of Europe is an Austrian Bismarck, or whether he 
represents that grande incapacité méconnue which, according to 
M. Thiers, was the leading characteristic of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., remains to be seen, but up to now the visible results of 
the substitution of the word annexation for occupation appear to 
be: The break up of the Triple Alliance; an enormous expendi- 
ture in military preparations; the payment of an indemnity to 
Turkey; the damage to Austrian trade caused by the boycott; 
the piling up of an account which some day will have to be settled 
with Russia; deteriorated relations with England and France, 
and the rousing of the undying hatred of neighbouring Slav races, 
even if war with Servia and Montenegro is successfully averted. 
The possession of a Foreign Minister of the Aerenthal type is 
evidently a luxury of a highly expensive nature, and it is by no 
means clear that this statesman foresaw the consequences of his 
action. Had he realised the commotion which would be aroused 
by the annexation he would certainly not have evacuated the 
Sanjak at an early stage of the proceedings, and itis quite evident 
that the boycott never entered into his calculations at all; for it 
was owing to the boycott, and not, as is pretended, to the repre- 
sentations of European diplomacy, that, notwithstanding much 
blustering, an indemnity of two and a half millions was success- 
fully extracted from him by the Turkish Government. 

At the time of writing, the Austro-Servian crisis looks 
particularly menacing although in official circles confidence con- 
tinues to be expressed that the danger of a rupture has passed. Let 
us hope that official optimism is correct, but the methods hitherto 
adopted by Baron Aerenthal towards Servia and Montenegro are 
anything but reassuring, and suggest irresistibly that his object is to 
force a quarrel upon these two States. For months past attempts 
have been made to show that these two little countries, with a 
united population of about three millions, constitute a seriousdanger 
to a first-class military Power, and the obedient press of Vienna 
has continually shrieked with horror and indignation at their 
alleged vast military preparations, varied by occasional fatuous 
slanders upon ourselves. If Baron Aerenthal really desires a 
peaceful solution he can obtain it at any moment he chooses; 
Servia has renounced all demands for territorial compensation, 
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and has announced that she is ready to cultivate friendly 
relations in the future. What more is required? and what does 
it signify whether the notes containing the renunciation also 
contain dialectical triumphs which posssess no significance what- 
soever? Years ago the Servians lost the sympathy of Europe 
through a detestable crime which has never been expiated, but 
that should not blind us to the shameless bullying to which they 
are now subjected. Nobody in their senses can believe that 
Servia and Montenegro desire anything more at the present 
moment than to be let alone; they have got no money; their 
united military power is contemptible when compared with that 
of Austria, and they run the risk of annihilation if forced into a 
conflict; yet the Aerenthal policy up to the present moment 
seems to consist in metaphorically grinding them in the dust and 
in goading them into war by making their positions intolerable. 
The question must be decided one way or the other before long, 
but present appearances suggest that the war party in Austria is 
reluctant to let the opportunity slip, and that there is no 
possibility of preventing them from taking advantage of it if 
they choose to do so. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the new departure in 
Austrian policy would not have been taken without the support 
of Germany ; possibly the latter may not altogether relish the 
process of being dragged by the ex-brilliant second down an 
incline which may eventually lead to a European war, but at all 
events she stands by her ally, and whatever may be the issue of 
the present difficulties, and whether Servia and Montenegro are 
destined to be obliterated or not, the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is merely a step towards ulterior action in the Balkan 
Peninsula and another stage in the “‘ Drang nach osten.” 

As regards Turkey, even assuming that temporary agreements 
are arrived at with Bulgaria and Austria, there is another foreign 
complication looming in the near future. The international 
occupation of Crete terminates this summer, and no doubt its 
annexation will be demanded by Greece, accompanied probably 
by equally embarrassing demands from the other islands in the 
Aigean. 

Itis obvious, therefore, that the future of Turkey is threatened 
with the gravest dangers both from within and without, and in 
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the troubled times which lie ahead it is to us that the new 
régime will look for support. The position which we now 
enjoy at Constantinople is unique and unapproached by that 
of any other European Power. France—with whom we are most 
anxious to co-operate—who may be said to occupy the second 
place, has unfortunately to some extent lost prestige through 
financial operations; Italy, justly or unjustly, lies under the 
shadow of suspicion; Russia in spite of the new grouping of the 
Powers still remains a traditional enemy; the attitude of Austria 
has been exposed: but the greatest change of all lies in the 
position of Germany, for German influence depended upon and 
was identified with Palace rule, and when the fabric of Yildiz 
collapsed, German influenced collapsed too, and Germans have 
now to bear the odium of the association. As regards our political 
relations with Turkey, fortunately both sentiment and interests 
coincide. Our sympathy goes out to a nation which is making a 
genuine and vigorous effort to reform itself; our interest demands 
that a strong and vigorous State should stand as a barrier against 
the aggression of great military empires in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and the implicit confidence which the Turkish nation has always 
placed in our sincerity and disinterestedness, even through the 
times of greatest tension, is a striking example of a sound 
political instinct which has survived many critical and dangerous 
phases. 

NEWTON. 


USELESS UNIONISTS 


Two recent articles in the National Review * criticising the affairs 
of the Unionist Party from an inside Parliamentary standpoint 
with a frankness and freedom as uncommon as refreshing, have 
attracted considerable attention in political circles, where there is 
much speculation as to their authorship. In the following pages 
I discuss certain aspects of the Unionist Party from an extra- 
Parliamentary standpoint, and with the desire of calling the 
attention of the powers that be to certain Party ailments which 
demand remedies. 

There has been much talk latterly of an early dissolution. There 
may or there may not be truth in such rumours, but the only 
thing that really matters is, are we as Unionists ready, quite 
ready, for every emergency? Is the Conservative Central 
Office doing its duty? Are the various Party associations 
throughout the country in thorough working order? Have fit 
and proper candidates been chosen, or been approached, to 
represent constituencies where needed? He would be a mis- 
guided man who would answer “ Yes” to these three questions. 
What then is the position? First as regards the Central Office. 
It is the practice to abuse those at headquarters, but it should 
be remembered that the Central Office is rarely appealed to 
except when local associations are at their wits’ end and diffi- 
culties are almost past solution. If, therefore, the necessary 
assistance is not forthcoming, allowances must be made. There 
is undoubtedly much improvement in the working of the central 
machine during the last five years. Reforms have been introduced, 
but others yet remain to be instituted, and of these by far the most 
important is the amalgamation of the various political organisations, 
such, for instance, as the Liberal Unionist Association, the Tariff 

* “Mr, Balfour's Sum in Subtraction,’ by M.P. (National Review, 


December 1908), and “ Front and Back Benches,” by ‘“ An Old Parliamentary 
Hand” (National Review, March). 
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Reform League, the Irish Unionist Alliance, and many other offices, 
whose tenets are all included in the Party creed, and who are yet, 
nevertheless, always fighting in detached bodies. Surely it is 
obvious to the most primitive politician that a fusion of forces, and 
consequently combined action, would prove more effective than 
the present guerilla methods ofattack. And whatis the objection ? 
wherein lies the difference nowadays between a Conservative, a 
Liberal Unionist, an Irish Unionist, and a Fiscal Reformer? There 
may be differences of degree, but not of policy. It would be most 
desirable, therefore, in the first place, to bring these various 
organisations under one roof. The several committees need not 
be dissolved or the chief agents dispensed with (this latter possi- 
bility has been the great obstacle hitherto); all that would be 
necessary would be to form a Cabinet, as it were, in which repre- 
sentatives from the committees of the various amalgamated 
associations—together with the various head agents—would be 
represented. Disagreements would be certain to arise from time 
to time, as in all similarly constituted bodies. But there would 
be this great advantage, the Unionist Party would present a 
united front; there would be one Central Agency for all, over- 
lapping would be avoided, assistance and information could much 
more readily and easily be dispensed, while the saving of time, 
trouble, as also expense, would be enormous. 

One of the greatest objections to this multiplicity of organisa- 
tions is that most of them just manage to live on their subscriptions: 
they can do little work. Worse than this, they “‘ tap” and drain 
each other’s sources of supply. And this raises the question of the 
funds at the disposal of the Central Office which, when all is said 
and done, is the bed-rock of the whole matter. 

Like the wealth of the Tsar, the amount of the Party funds is 
and always has been a dead secret. It may be wise to be 
continually pleading poverty, but if the Party is ever going to 
make use of some of its most capable supporters, funds must 
be available for their assistance, for it invariably happens that 
those who would make the best candidates are the very men 
who are least well off. Not in a dozen, but in at least a 
hundred constituencies to-day, there are men to be found, 
local men and popular, keen politicians and hard workers, whose 
‘‘return”’ would be a foregone conclusion, but who are debarred 
from standing for Parliament on account of the expense of an 
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election. Whatistheresult? The Central Office has no funds— 
or is loth to part with them—a complete stranger is sent down 
from London, and at such intervals as are convenient, attempts to 
ingratiate himself with the electors. He may or may not be a 
politician, generally not. But the Central Office takes little heed 
of that. The constituency insists on having a rich man; they 
have been supplied with one. Thus the would-be candidate sets 
forth with the blessings of the Party leaders, and upon his arrival 
in the constituency is looked upon as fair game for any one to 
pluck—a political pigeon, in fact, surrounded by crows. He may 
think himself lucky if he hasa feather left by the time the election 
arrives. In this respect one is reminded of the Grand Inquisitor 
who, in consigning heretics to the civil magistrate to be burned at 
the stake, requested that they should be treated with all kindness 
and consideration. Is it unnatural, in these circumstances, that 
there is a dearth of candidates; that self-respecting men refuse 
to enter Parliament? Could anything be more disastrous for 
the future prospects of the Unionist Party ? 

Again, there is not the least doubt that the bulk of political 
intelligence in the House of Commons to-day, man for man, is on 
the Radical benches. How is this to be accounted for? First 
and foremost, because the Radical Party is not hindered in its 
choice of candidates by any local traditions. The best repre- 
sentative is sought out and brought forward, and that, in the 
first place, on account of his political intelligence. The idea of 
“‘jobbing” the unworthy son of an intelligent father into a seat, 
merely to preserve an unbroken line of representation, rarely 
enters into the Radical calculations at all. Nor are the instances 
many where the son of a peer is selected, merely in order that he 
may be schooled in the House of Commons against the day when 
he will be called upon to sit in the Lords. 

There is not the slightest reason why the son of a peer or a 
millionaire should not be an ideal candidate. Too often, however, 
they are exactly the reverse. But however incompetent, because 
they are what they are, the Central Office does everything in 
its power to further their ends, and that so successfully that if 
the practice is allowed to continue unchecked the Unionist benches 
in time will be mainly occupied by a number of political mutes. 


In the last Parliament there were many Unionists who proved 
VOL, Lil 19 
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themselves not only quite unfit to represent any constituency, 
but who in addition were totally incompetent as Members. They 
were beaten at the General Election, and would have been which- 
ever way the tide had been flowing. But because they happen to 
be wealthy men other seats have been readily found for them to 
the exclusion of intelligent politicians. Now, if ever, is there need 
of sound thinking men in the Party. The Socialists are ‘‘ out,” 
Home Rulers are violent, the Suffragettes have set up their bray, 
Free Food loafers are in our very ranks, ready to kick the 
Unionist main plank at the first opportunity. In short, Rome 
is burning, yet the heads of the Party organisation are wasting 
time and valuable opportunities in fiddling a tune to which 
political buffoons are invited to dance. 

There are certain seats in the country which have always 
returned Radical Members, but which none the less have to be 
fought for the sake of appearances. Hitherto, they have been thrown 
open to young men of intelligence and energy, just entering upon 
a political career, anxious to “‘ win their spurs.” In future such 
places should be reserved for the failures of the Party, who should 
be offered nothing better until they have shown some political 
aptitude. 

There is yet another reform upon which the Central Office 
would do well to concentrate its attention. At present the 
majority of the Party agents in the country are about as well 
fitted for their duties as is a sergeant of marines to navigate a 
ship. What is urgently needed is a school where intending agents 
can be taught Electoral Law, the management of an office, political 
organisation, elocution, and at the same time be thoroughly 
grounded in all the Party questions of the day. At present, 
most of them are merely food for Radical powder, and hardly 

worth that. It is only fair to say that, as things are at present, the 
Central Office has a very scratch field from which to select agents ; 
indeed, too often it is a case of “* Hobson’s choice.”? Sucha state 
of affairs, however, should not be allowed to continue for another 
sixmonths. The Partyis now engaged in a fight upon which our 
Imperial existence depends, and yet, forsooth, the majority of 
those who direct the battle in the constituencies are ignorant of 
the very ABC of political tactics. 

There is no getting away from the fact that reform, in any of 
its bearings, is decidedly not a Conservative virtue. Liberal 
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Unionism, it is true, has done much to “leaven” the Tory 
“lump,” but in the Party bones there is still a rooted objection 
to change, no matter how beneficial. In matters of organisation 
especially is this the case. However excellent the new system 
devised, “‘the old order”’ gives place to the new very grudgingly. 
One sees it all along the Conservative line. Thus we still cling 
to the old idea of territorial influence, the magic of a name, the 
political advantages of wealth, all of which have long ago lost the 
greater partof theirsavour. Indeed, the secret ballot has altered 
all this; butthe majority of Unionists are still unable to realise the 
fact. Thus the chief Party coach jogs along, and if only the 
wheels keep company with the axles all inside are content. 

So much for the Party machinery at headquarters. Now as 
to the efficacy of the country organisation. Here again, in the 
vast majority of constituencies, it is a question of armour and 
cross-bows, muddle and apathy, a paper scheme of organisation 
which the agent cannot quite understand, and the members of the 
local association are too busy to read. As a rule, one righteous 
man is to be found who does his best to carry out the scheme 
forwarded from headquarters. On all sides, however, he meets 
with opposition. The old ways were good enough, why 
change? If the Central Office wish anything done they must 
find the money, there is none in “ Rotlandshire.” These are 
words of ease and comfort to those assembled, for it means 
the whole scheme being put on the shelf and a deal of trouble 
saved. The Central Office may or may not hear of the momentous 
decision of the local association; but at any rate the consciences 
of both are at rest. No money, no organisation. The odd thing 
is that in such cases where the Central Office is applied to for 
funds, inability to comply with the wants of the constituency is 
invariably regarded as a show of indifference. It never strikes 
the local political leaders to start a subscription for themselves. 
The idea is very widespread that there is an inexhaustible fund at 
headquarters which can be drawn upon for the asking; consequently 
a refusal to disburse is put down to icy indifference on the part 
of those who guard the treasure. There is not a constituency in 
England where, if only the proper steps were taken, the necessary 
funds could not be found to “‘run” the organisation. All that 
is necessary is for members of the various local associations to 
collect from those Unionists in their particular village or town an 
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annual subscription of sixpence or upwards. By this means, and 
with very little trouble, the greater part of the expenses of organisa- 
tion might easily be defrayed. But, far more than this, there is 
the moral effect of a personal subscription compared with which 
the actual money is as nothing. It works out in this way. Every 
man who subscribes one penny to the local Party funds at once 
feels that he hasa direct interest in the political welfare of the 
constituency. If a candidate is to be selected he wishes to see 
him or know something about him; if a meeting is to be held in 
the village, he must be there to watch over the utterances of the 
speaker; he reads his local paper with the greatest care; he has 
helped forward the cause by his money, and, come what may, -he 
intends to get full value for it. Is it possible to conceive a more 
healthy political atmosphere? And all this because the electors, 
from the richest to the poorest, are asked to contribute their share 
towards the upkeep of the local organisation. In a few con- 
stituencies this system has been tried, and what is much more to 
the point, it has succeeded in exactly the manner here described. 
And if in one constituency why not in another, in all. Simply 
for this reason, that for years past it has been the invariable custom, 
for the member or candidate, and one or two local men—who like 
to keep up the fiction that they are sufficiently well off to “run” 
the district—to bear the entire cost of the political fuel. There 
is yet another insuperable objection that is raised by the local 
Mandarin. If such a scheme were initiated it might get noised 
abroad that the member or candidate was not a rich man, and 
how would the election go then? Is there a soul in the division 
whose interest in politics goes any deeper than the pocket of 
either! The wiseacres shake their heads. On every conceivable 
occasion, therefore, the “Golden Calf”? must be paraded. In 
short it is the only system of political persuasion that the chairman 
and his committee are capable of carrying out. Added to which 
there is a vast saving of trouble, which is everything. 

So much for the methods of the ordinary country association. 
What can be said of the constitution of such bodies? Very little 
that does not require amending. One and all are supposed 
to be founded on purely democratic lines. The tinker, the tailor, 
the soldier, the sailor, the rich man, the apothecary, and all the 
rest of the country-side are eligible for election. But as the local 
landlord, who is one of the big men in the constituency, usually 
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occupies the chair, the labourers and tradesmen present,—from a 
purely business point of view—seldom utter a word for fear of 
offending. The proceedings, are a pure farce from beginning to 
end, and every one feels it. By degrees, therefore, the attendance 
drops off, and the squire and the political agent have it all their 
own way. What sort of ground is this for the growth of political 
interest? And yet the remedy is really very simple. The local 
magnate should not attend such gatherings; his efforts should be 
confined to the council or central political body, and thus leave his 
tenants and labourers to discuss their political affairs alone. His 
presence kills all interest, initiative, and interchange of ideas. 
In short, the misdirected activity of these local “ bigwigs” 
accounts in a large measure for the lack of interest the ordinary 
country labourer takes in politics. No man is going to attend 
an organisation meeting if he thinks his expressed opinions are 
likely to bring him to loggerheads with his employer. If he 
must keep his own counsel for fear of offending, he can perform 
that part of his duty equally well at home. 

It all amounts to this, therefore, the Party organisation in 
the country is in the hands of a few local magnates who “rule 
the roost.’’ As their opinions invariably carry the day—whether 
they are agreed with or not by the smaller fry—the labourer 
ceases to obtrude his presence at such political gatherings, with 
the result that in time he steps aside and takes no interest at all 
in the working of the local political machine. ll this is 
perfectly natural. Add to this that the member or candidate is 
selected by a chosen few, and that, almost entirely, on account of 
the length of his purse, it follows that the ordinary Unionist 
elector is left without any political incentive at all. Thus he 
develops into a mere voting machine, and not a very sure one at 
that. It is not to besupposed that these conditions apply in every 
constituency. There are exceptions, of course. But speaking 
generally, this is the exact state of affairs in seven out of every 
dozen. No wonder so much is heard of the apathy of Unionists as 
compared with the energy of Radicals. In the former case being 
unemployed—if one may say so—political atrophy has set in: in 
the latter, cast on their beam ends; outside the pale of country 
patronage; dependent upon their own wits and financial 
resources, Radical electors have learnt by experience that, in 
politics especially, fortune favours the energetic; that dependency 
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on others is simply failure, writ Jarge. Henry of Navarre thought 
Paris worth a Mass. Surely it is not too much to expect that 
Unionists will mend their ways and bestir themselves, now that 
the very existence of the Empire is at stake. 

The main object of all political organisations is—or should be 
—to convince the individual elector, that the success of the cause 
in hand depends upon his own individual efforts. The Radicals 
have learnt this almost thoroughly. Consequently the vast 
majority are workers; there are few drones in the Party hive. 
With Unionists things are very different; apathy has become a 
stock-in-trade, with the result, if no other business is on hand, 
politics may be attended to. It is a comfortable frame of mind, 
but there will be a rude awakening some day,and when that day 
comes, we shall only have ourselves to blame for the con- 
sequences. 

And, lastly, has the Party obtained, or are steps being taken to 
obtain, fit and proper candidates to contest Unionist seats in view 
of the General Election? The action of the Central Office in this 
respect has already been discussed. But what has been done in 
those constituencies where the local associations are depending 
upon their own efforts? Unless new methods of selection ate 
resorted to, the consequences will be disastrous from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view. 

As a general rule, two considerations, and two only, carry 
any weight with the local selection committee. First of all, is 
the aspiring candidate possessed of means; secondly, does he 
deal at the London Stores? Should both these questions be 
answered satisfactorily, his political credentials may possibly be 
asked for. But, so long as he is sound on Home Rule, the rest 
matters very little. He is a wretched speaker, has an awkward 
manner, possesses the merest smattering of politics, and creates 
a general impression that his intelligence is not altogether what 
it might be. But all this is as nothing when compared with the 
length of his purse. In due season he presents himself before the 
local chiefs for inspection, and states his political views. At the 
conclusion of his address he electrifies his drowsy audience by 
stating it as his intention to take a house and live in the con- 

stituency. This clinches the matter; there is money at stake. 
Of course, there is a decent show of reticence: he is asked to leave 
the room while the knotty point as to his fitness to represent the 
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division is decided. Nevertheless, all have firmly made up their 
minds that he must be. secured at any price. After a brief 
delay, therefore, the scale kicks the beam and he is unanimously 
adopted. From that moment he is fleeced day in and day 
out. Clubs, shows, concerts, hospitals, every conceivable 
institution devised by the art of man claims his support. He 
is the most farcical politician the constituency has ever known, 
but he subscribes generously to everything, and all agree that he is 
the best candidate in the world. From one end of the division to 
the other he hears in song that “he’s a jolly good fellow’’; suc- 
cess at the poll stares him in the face. Unlike the immortal Mr. 
Dooley, who made “friends or enemies wherever he went,” every 
one is at his feet; the Unionist wiseacres all agree that the 
constituency is in his pocket; it is, and that with a vengeance. 

But look on the Radical side of the slate. His opponent is a 
shrewd politician who makes up for lack of money by uncommon 
intelligence; his speeches carry weight. Though he subscribes 
little, he religiously attends every political or social function 
throughout the division. The ordinary elector is silent as to his 
merits, but he thinks the difference. The election day arrives; 
the poll is declared, and the rich man descries, from afar off, 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. The parable might have been 
written to warn Unionists of their folly, so apt is the lesson 
contained. 

This selection of candidates by weight, is one of the most serious 
aspects of the Unionist future. One would have thought that 
by this time it would have dawned on the humblest political 
idiot, that money—now that the ballot is secret—is the least 
important of a candidate’s qualifications. But no, the old idea 
is still clung to by many a Unionist association, with the result, 
not only that seats are unnecessarily lost, but the whole credit of 
the Party, together with its ideals, is debased. How long is this 
state of affairs to be allowed to last? When will the penny politi- 
cian in the country awake to the dangers of thesituation? Surely 
there is enough evidence—especially after the late General Election 
—to prove that politics, not money, win the day. If this is not 
the case, how comes it that wealthy Unionists ever lose their seats 
at all? or that a Radical working man, a Labour or a Socialist 
candidate is ever elected for Parliament at all ? 

All things taken into account, it is truly amazing that a 
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Unionist Government is ever returned to power. But for Tariff 
Reform the Party prospects would not be particularly rosy at 
the next election. Indeed, success in the past may be largely 
attributed to the astounding folly of our opponents. We must 
not think, however, that we can trade on this indefinitely. Once 
Radicals can agree on a sound political programme; once they 
can hit upon a policy that will appeal to the imagination of the 
electors, we shall be out in the wilderness for many a long 
year. The Unionist religion is good, it is the ministers that are 
unworthy. To correct this anomaly, to bring the Party organi- 
sation, like our Fiscal policy, up to the standard of modern 
requirements, should henceforth be the work of every Unionist. 
Unless this is done, as a Party we shall lose all caste. 

The “Old Gang” is not merely confined to the House of Com- 
mons. In the vast majority of constituencies there is a similar 
body of useless politicians who, if left to themselves, will 
inevitably bring the Party to ruin. They have done well in their 
day, but their day is not now. It is the younger generation that 
must be encouraged to take up the political cudgels, and this 
can only be done by opening the Unionist door to all who wish 
to enter. Lack of money should be no bar; brains should be 
the great criterion. Ifa good man is found, the Party should 
bring him on, and, if necessary, pay his election expenses. 

When Henry IV. of France demanded of the Mayor of Ivry 
the keys of the town, he replied that there were twenty reasons 
wliy he could not satisfy the Royal command. Inthe first place, 
there were no keys, to which statement His Majesty replied that 
a recitation of the remaining nineteen reasons was superfluous. 

There are twenty reasons, and more, to explain the present 
unsatisfactory state of the Unionist Party generally, but money 
is the real root of the evil; the other nineteen reasons do not 
matter. In a constituency where the member or candidate is 
sufficiently well off to pay for everything no one does anything; 
apathy is everywhere. This it is that is killing the Party, and it 
is all brought about because those who are responsible for the 
organisations throughout the country—in order to save trouble— 
persuade themselves that money is the one and only thing need- 
ful to win an election. 

CANDIDATE. 


PERCY AND GOLDSMITH * 


“‘PRELATE and Poet”—these are the alliterative titles with 
which the Rev. Thomas Percy is dignified by his latest biographer. 
That he was a prelate “ explains itself””—as Goldsmith would say 
—since he died Bishop of Dromore. But it cannot be pretended 
that, either as priest or theologian, he was a prelate of marked 
distinction. No doubt, with many of his day, he was an accom- 
plished scholar. He prepared a key to the New Testament ; and 
he re-translated the Song of Solomon. But he left no monumental 
work on the scale of Lowth or Butler; he printed but few 
sermons; and as in Overtonand Relton’s History of the Church in 
ihe Eighteenth Century, he is not even mentioned, it must be 
assumed that he took no conspicuous part either in Church affairs 
or in the Evangelical revival. As a poet pure and simple, his 
reputation, never very high, is now depressed. His ‘famous ” 
lyric “ O Nancy, wilt thou go with me! ’’—of which the motive 
is to be found in Nat. Lee, and the opening couplet echoes Allan 
Ramsay—even if it were more original, could scarcely be held to 
rank as high as the pastorals of his friend Shenstone. In reality 
—for all that Burns called it a “charming song ’—it is not much 
better than the generality of those Orphic ditties which were nightly 
quavered or warbled, by Beard or Mrs. Bland, from the bloom- 
coloured orchestra at Vauxhall. Of the Hermit of Warkworth, a 
later and more academic effort, it is sufficient to quote the 
verdict of Wordsworth, certainly an unprejudiced critic, who 
condemned its diction as scarcely distinguishable from the glossy 
and unfeeling language of its day—a condemnation which must 
be held to be confirmed by Johnson’s faint praise of it as “ pretty 
enough.” With regard to the Friar of Orders Gray, familiar in 


* Percy: Prelate and Poet, by Alice C, C. Gaussen. London, Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 1908. 
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most anthologies as Percy’s most individual imitation, it has not 
only the ill-fortune to come after Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina, 
which it resembles; but it shares with that now somewhat dis- 
credited masterpiece the disadvantage of being neither completely 
freed from the old formal vocabulary, nor wholly surrendered to 
the unlessoned utterance of natural emotion. In addition to 
which, it is, as its author allows, and as Goldsmith calls it, a 
*“ cento.” 

To what then, it will be asked, is Percy’s unquestioned posi- 
tion in English literature to be attributed? The answer is that 
in large measure it must be traced to the singularly opportune 
appearance in 1765 of his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
It was not alone that this collection—based primarily ona ragged 
MS. book, rescued from a fire-lighting housemaid—consisted of 
fragments of hitherto unknown ballad minstrelsy, for these of 
themselves might have proved unmarketable: but coming asit did 
between the visions of Macpherson and the forgeries of Chatterton, 
and being moreover cleverly adapted to eighteenth-century tastes 
by its editor’s connecting links and continuations, it supplied 
precisely what many of the public were thirsting to receive. Tired 
of the conventional cup of Pope, they were yet unfitted for Castalian 
over-proof, and the Percy dilution cheered without inebriating. To 
Johnson’s sturdy conservatism, it is true, the new-fangled fashion 
of archaic artlessness seemed—in spite of his friendship for Percy 
—no better than “lifeless imbecility” ; but to the coming genera- 
tion, aflame with new ideas—to Coleridge and Southey, to Words- 
worth and Scott, the Reliques, even in their “‘ ballad-and-water”’ 
state, offered by their opposition to almost every canon of the 
reigning but now exhausted Muse, a new and untravelled world 
of imaginative song. Listen to Scott as a boy: “I overwhelmed 
my schoolfellows, and all who would hearken to me, with tragical 
recitations from the ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, too, 
I could scrape a few shillings together, I bought unto myself a 
copy of these beloved volumes; nor do I believe I ever read a book 
so frequently, or with halfthe enthusiasm.’’ Since Scott so wrote, 
the original “ Percy folio” has been published,* with considerable 
readjustment of the Bishop’s reputation, inasmuch as it is now 


* Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript, edited by John W. Hales and Frederick 
J. Furnivall, 4 vols., 1867-68. 
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generally admitted that the older fragments are immeasurably 
superior to the editorial restorations. Nevertheless, as critics 
have pointed out with perfect justice, it may be doubted if, 
without Perey’s contemporary ‘‘medium,” to use a studio term, 
these fragments would have obtained their eighteenth-century 
currency. Whether they establish, or do not establish Percy’s 
poetic claim, their influence at a critical moment upon the study 
of our ancient English poetry, and the part they played in the 
preliminary stages of the subsequent revival inaugurated by the 
Iyrical Ballads, cannot now be questioned or gainsaid. 

This may appear a grudging estimate of what Sir George 
Douglas, in his brief but pointed “Preface” to Miss Gaussen’s 
volume, rightly terms an epoch-making work. Yet it may be 
observed that even Percy himself could hardly have been dis- 
turbed by it, since either from real modesty or false pride he 
seems never to have cared greatly to be regarded as what 
M. Alceste in the Misanthrope calls a misérable auteur. From 
the first he shrank coyly from needless publicity. His earliest 


efforts were studiously anonymous; and, at all events in later: 


life, he professed to attach but slender importance to his more 
secular labours of the pen, the Reliques in particular. The 
Bishop oF Dromorg, he told its advocates in 1784, must not 
be connected with the “sins and follies of his youth.” The 
Mitre had displaced the Muse; and he had come to doubt whether 
he had not wasted his time “‘in bestowing any attention on a 
parcel of old ballads.” These are pronouncements which should 
find scant favour with those who believe theliterary calling to be 
to the full as reputable, and even as responsible, as the clerical; 
and they would be more convincing if we did not know that the 
Bishop was quite contented that his son and nephew should 
devote their energies to following his lead. But this episcopal 
attitude on his part leaves us free—with his biographer’s aid—to 
restrict ourselves to some brief account of him as a person of 
importance in his day, as an associate of persons of importance, 
and, some superficial foibles excepted, as a very worthy, learned, 
and dignified gentleman. 

He was born at Bridgenorth in Shropshire, in a picturesque 
old house at the bottom of the Cartway—his grandfather 
and father being grocers. No less he claimed to be descended 
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from the ancient Earls of Northumberland, and “had his claims - 
allow’d” by the family. After being educated at the local 

grammar-school, he obtained an exhibition, and matriculated at 

Christ Church. At Oxford he had some brief relations with Gray, 

whose first English production, the Ode on a Distant Prospect of 

Eton College, was printed by Dodsley in 1747, during the first year 

of Percy’s Oxford residence. He seems even to have begun some 

recollections of Gray which got no farther than a few lines; and, 

like the story in Hudibras, broke off abruptly—in the middle of 

the Peterhouse water episode. Atthis date, from a note of Gray, 

Percy appears to have called himself Piercy. B.A. in 1750, 

M.A. in 1753, he was presented by his College in the latter year 

to the living of Easton Maudit in Northamptonshire, to which, 

three years later, his neighbour Lord Sussex added the living of 
Wilby, both of which benefices he held until 1782, when he became 

Bishop of Dromore. At Easton Maudit, where, like Sterne and the 

Vicar of Wakefield, he had a thatched parsonage, and a pleasant 

garden attached, with a turnpike road hard by leading straight to 

London, he took up his abode in 1756, intending to divide his 

time, in the true Quid dulcius otio litterato spirit, “‘ between books 

and pleasure.” As yet, the ‘‘ peculiar chosen female ’’—for he uses 

the objectionable term which Mr. Augustine Birrell reprehends in 

Borrow—had not revealed herself; and a bachelor life seemed 

more desirable than marriage. But one cannot with impunity 
make hay with the “ fair sex” (here he would have come under 
the condemnation of Swift!) in vicarage closes; and in April 
1759, he married the Nancy of his choice, Miss Anne Gutteridge, 
a very amiable young lady, and from her portrait, not unpre- 

possessing, who made him an excellent wife of the Mrs. Primrose 
type, although she did not complete the programme of his song 
by “receiving his parting breath,” since he survived her for some 
years. 

This, however, is to anticipate. At Easton Maudit, six children 
were born; and, in spite of an admitted incompatibility between 
the Muses and matrimony, he dabbled in literature. At the end 
of 1761, he put forth Hau Kiou Choaun, a translation of a Chinese 
novel, which he dedicated to the Countess of Sussex; in 1762 
suceeded Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the Chinese; and in 1763, 
some versions of Runic Poetry. He also occupied himself in 
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editions, never issued, of Buckingham and Surrey,—the lattez 
a duty subsequently undertaken by Dr. Nott. In the summer of 
1764, he was visited at Easton Maudit by Dr. Johnson. At 
this time Percy was meditating the Reliques, and tradition 
represents him as pacing a little terrace since known as “ Dr. 
Johnson’s Walk” and discussing with his illustrious, but not 
entirely sympathetic friend, the publication of the collection. 
Johnson stayed several months at Easton Maudit, occupying him- 
self, among other things, in reading right through Ubeda’s Feliamarte 
of Hircania—the “stiff and dry”’ style of which can scarcely have 
increased the liveliness of his environment—and in feeding 
Mrs. Percy’s ducks. He liked the lady, who, in a tempestuous 
moment, he declared had more sense than her husband; and he left 
behind him, as a memento, an ink-horn which is still preserved 
by Percy’s descendants. 

With 1765 came the Reliques, already sufficiently dealt with 
for our purpose. This led to the compiler’s introduction to Sir 
Hugh Smithson, created, in the next year, first Duke of 
Northumberland. He had married Lady Betty Seymour, daughter 
of Lord Hertford, a very breezy, unconventional, and good- 
humoured grande dame, for whose amusement Goldsmith printed 
his Edwin and Angelina, and who herself figures in Walpole’s 
Titled Authors as the inspired composer of some bouts-rimés on 
Lady Miller’s Batheaston muffins. Percy became later tutor to the 
Duke’s younger son, Lord Algernon Percy, and was subsequently 
appointed chaplain to the family. This ‘‘ unexpected favour from 
Heaven”? must have sadly interrupted the Easton Maudit domes- 
ticities. For upwards of six months every year for fifteen years or 
more, he was absent at Alnwick or Northumberland House on duty 
and when, in 1769, he became chaplain to George III., this period 
must have been increased by enforced attendance at St. James’s, 
Mrs. Percy herself was made nurse to Queen Victoria’s father, the 
little Duke of Kent, which no doubt brought her to Kew; but, in 
the main, she cannot have seen much of the husband who continued 
to assure her (by letter) that she was ‘the most beautiful and 
worthiest of women, the most excellent manager, and the friend 
of the poor and whole human race.” 

At Alnwick the duties of Dr. Percy, as we may now call him, 
for he took his D.D. degree at Cambridge in 1770, were as 
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multifarious as those of Scrub in the play. Besides being 
chaplain and tutor, he was librarian, secretary, genealogist, 
political agent, landscape gardener, art-collector, and ballad- 
maker-general. His functions must often have carried him to 
London, where, in 1768, he had been made a member of the 
famous “Club,” and though occasionally “ tossed and gored” by 
Johnson, he appears, on more than one occasion, to have been 
successful in being as rude to Johnson as Johnson was to him. 
At the chaplain’s table at St. James’s, he was frequently able to 
entertain his friends; and his name constantly occurs in contem- 
porary memoirs as being present at dinners and social gatherings. 
But through all his activities he still kept his eye on preferment, 
his enforced separation from his wife and children causing him, in 
his own words, “innocently to make use of such human means 
as prudence suggested for the establishment of himself and his 
family in a more independent position ’—a roundabout utterance 
which may be roughly translated into working the interest of his 
Ducal patron to the utmost. His efforts were crowned with 
success in 1778, when he became Dean of Carlisle. Of his 
residence at Carlisle few memories survive, although Johnson 
was told that he was ‘“‘very populous’’; and its chief event 
was the death, from consumption, of his only son Henry, a youth 
of much charm and promise. Then, in 1782, he was transferred 
to the see of Dromore in Down—‘“‘the smallest independent 
diocese in Ireland,” but notable from the fact that one of his 
predecessors had been Jeremy Taylor. 

In 1770, he had followed up his early tastes by translating, 
still anonymously, Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. This, to which 
the poem of the Hermit of Warkworth had succeeded in the 
ensuing year, constitutes his last important literary work, for 
during the long period of his Irish episcopate, he published 
nothing but a sermon, and an Essay on the Origin of the English 
Stage, particularly on the Historical Plays of Shakespeare, 1793. 
Miss Gaussen’s pages for this date are pleasantly sprinkled with 
gossip respecting “‘ Peep-of-Day-Boys’’ and * Defenders,’’ and the 
excursions and alarms of French invasion. Through all these 
things, the Bishop’s figure flits fitfully, if not vividly ; and the record 
is varied by visits to Bath, to Brighton, and to London, where, 
in the last-named year, he sat a silent member of the “Club” at 
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its first meeting after the execution of Louis XVI., when Charles 
Fox was, out of fifteen, the only one unmoved. In 1795, his eldest 
daughter, Barbara, was married to Mr. Isted of Ecton, a delightful 
Northampton House, to which Percy often retired from distressful 
Ireland. Six years later, a second daughter, Elizabeth, became 
the wife of the Hon. Pierce Meade, a son of Lord Clanwilliam. 
At Dromore, we must imagine the Bishop feeding his swans, 
gardening @ la Shenstone, playing with his dogs, or, in the absence 
of Mrs. Percy, erecting a coloured bust of her in the garden, 
which by night became an enchanted, or illuminated statue. 
In 1806, she died; and two years afterwards also died the 
nephew who had succeeded to his son’s place in Percy’s affec- 
tions. By this time the Bishop’s eyesight, long failing, had gone 
altogether, and in a few years more, on September 30, 1811, he 
passed away suddenly in the eighty-third year of his age. He 
was buried by the side of his wife under the transept of Dromore 
Cathedral. 

Looking at Sir Joshua’s portrait of Thomas Percy, in night- 
cap, gown, and bands, pressing the famous folio to his breast—a 
keen, lean, handsome face, reminding one not a little of Richard- 
son’s Prior—it is difficult to seize upon any definite traits beyond 
intelligence and refinement. As to the clerical characteristics 
suggested by the costume, his biographer has apparently little to 
say. There is nothing of parish work in his Northampton cure; 
nothing of his ministrations as chaplain at Alnwick Castle; 
nothing at Carlisle but a praiseworthy interference in the sale of 
objectionable books; nothing at Dromore but pastoral benevolence 
and a tolerant spirit, to which we may subjoin from his epitaph, 
as probably incontrovertible, that he discharged his duties “‘ with 
vigilance and zeal, instructing the ignorant, relieving the neces- 
sitous, and comforting the distressed ””—in short that he was an 
exemplary specimen of the well-bred and well-to-do Georgian 
clergyman, with a considerable leaven of the courtier and diplo- 
matist. In his social aspect he seems to have been urbane and 
accessible ; but it is not recorded that he shone as a raconteur 
or disewr de bons mots. Fanny Burney, an acute observer, 
who met him at Bath in 1791, found him “ perfectly easy 

and unassuming, very communicative and, though not very 
entertaining because too prolix, . . . otherwise intelligent and of 
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good commerce.” * That he had a hot temper is admitted; and it 
is also to be inferred that he was distinctly master in his own house 
—a fact which helps to explain his adoration of his wife. For the 
rest, he was a scholar and book-lover, with a fine taste and con- 
siderable imitative faculty, added to a special inclination towards 
genealogy and antiquarian studies. Upon the whole, what 
detaches itself most permanently from the review of his highly 
decorous personality, is his compilation of the Reliques and his 
friendship with Goldsmith and Johnson. 

As regards Johnson, beyond what has been said, Boswell 
has told us all that is needful. But the mention of Gold- 
smith reminds us that our attention was first drawn to Miss 
Gaussen’s book by the expectation that it might include some 
fresh particulars concerning Percy’s greater contemporary. Nor 
have we been altogether disappointed, although our first note 
must be one of dissent. In 1761, as already stated, Percy 
published his maiden literary effort, the anonymous version, 
partly by himself and partly by ‘“‘a Mr. Wilkinson,” of a four- 
volume Chinese novel, which—after the fashion of those eighteenth- 
century scholars who took their Greek from Madame Dacier—had 
been “done into English ” from the Portuguese. Forster, whom 
Miss Gaussen follows and emphasises, thought that Goldsmith’s 
old interest in the flowery people had been revived by the perform- 
ance upon which “‘ his dignified acquaintance, Mr. Percy ” had been 
engaged. But as three-fourths of Goldsmith’s letters appeared in 
the Public Ledger in 1760, Miss Gaussen is driven to the conclusion 
that ‘the idea was suggested to him (Goldsmith)” by reading 
Percy’s book in manuscript. He may even have seen it in type, 
for Shenstone says in September 1761, that it had been “ printed 
months ago, but [was]not to be published before winter.’ Our 
point, however, is, that it is quite unnecessary to connect Percy’s 
labours with Goldsmith’s in any way. For as early as August 14, 
1758, three years before, Goldsmith had written to his friend Bob 


* Diary and Letters, 1905, v.31. Fanny thought Mrs. Percy “ uncultivated 
and ordinary,” but ‘a good creature.” 

+ Nichols’s Jllustrations, &c., 1848, vii. p. 222. As a matter of fact, Hau 
Kiou Choaun; or the Pleasing History, appeared late in 1761 (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, xxxi. 605), after all Goldsmith’s Chinese letters had been published 
in the Public Ledger—the last being dated August 14 in that year. 
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Bryanton of Ballymulvey, touching Chinese matters in general, 
and a particular Chinaman whom he shall soon make “talk like 
an Englishman”; and, as Miss Gaussen allows, Goldsmith only 
met Percy for the first time on February 21, 1759. These dates 
are certainties. 

There is in truth, no reason why The Citizen of the World should 
have been set in motion by any English predecessor. Goldsmith 
most probably and reasonably had in mind the Lettres Persanes 
of Montesquieu or some of his imitators; or he may have been 
thinking of the “ Asiatic” in the Lettres Philosophiques of his 
favourite Voltaire. But more than eighteen years ago, we ventured 
to indicate, as a plausible causa causans for the “Chinese Letters,” 
that sprightly epistle which, in 1757, Horace Walpole published 
through Graham, ‘‘from Xo Ho (Soho ?), a Chinese philosopher 
at London, to his friend Lien Chi, at Peking.” This was noticed 
very briefly in the Monthly Review for May 1757, at which date, 
by an odd coincidence, Goldsmith was actually working for its 
proprietor Ralph Griffiths; and Lien Chi Altangi is one of Gold- 
smith’s Orientals. ‘‘May 1757,” has besides, the advantage of 
being before, instead of after August 1758, when Goldsmith wrote 
to Bob Bryanton. Such things, of course, are but “ trifles at best,” 
as Goldsmith said of a later comparison with Percy. Still, whether 
it be ours or another’s, in these hasty biographical days, a false 
inference cannot be killed too soon; and we fail to believe that 
Forster ever thought Goldsmith owed anythingto Percy. Onthe 
contrary, in the opening chapter of his second book, Forster 
distinctly suggests that the major part of Percy’s works, Reliques 
included, may have originated in a remark made by Goldsmith in 
his very first effort in the Monthly Review for April 1757. 

On the next point we cheerfully express our gratitude to 
Miss Gaussen. One of the illustrations of her volume is a 
rare portrait of Goldsmith. It is not indeed, unprocurable, 
as we ourselves possess a copy. ‘There is at least another 
in the British Museum; and it occasionally turns up in second- 
hand catalogues. But Miss Gaussen’s facsimile is usefully 
authenticated in Percy’s very legible script, as ‘‘ a Charicature of 
Dr. Goldsmith, etched by Mr. Bunbury.” To Bunbury it has 
usually been attributed, but without evidence. It is now plain 
that this is one of what the ‘‘ Jessamy Bride” described to Prior 
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as her brother-in-law’s “caricatures.” There are two other 
known sketches of Goldsmith by Bunbury, both etched by James 
Bretherton; and the question now to be decided is, which of 
these constitutes that likeness which the above-mentioned 
Mrs. Gwyn also referred to as giving Goldsmith’s head ‘with 
admirable fidelity, as he actually lived among us.” One, asquare 
plate, shows a stolid, inanimate, and bourgeois face; the other, 
in the Haunch of Venison, though no doubt grotesquely treated, 
is, despite its bulbous forehead, long upper lip, and receding chin, 
full of character, vivacity, and eager good-humour. Forster, who 
knew nothing, orat all events says nothing, about the remaining 
sketches, triumphantly contrasts this latter with Sir Joshua’s 
idealised portrait as an instance of “ the distinction between truth 
and a caricature of it.’ But a slight caricature is often more 
veracious than a flattering likeness; and we cannot help believing 
that the Haunch of Venison drawing presents the authentic and 
everyday Goldsmith familiar to his friends. In any case, it is 
much better known than Bretherton’s other etching; and it is 
given besides on Kearsly’s title-page, not as a burlesque, but a 
“head.” 

Percy’s first meeting with Goldsmith in February 1759, took 
place at the old Temple Exchange Coffee-house, near Temple 
Bar, whence, by the way, Goldsmith had written his letter to 
Bob Bryanton of Ballymulvey. Here they were both guests of 
Percy’s early friend, Dr. James Grainger of the Sugar Cane, 
Goldsmith’s colleague on the Monthly Review. They met again at 
Dodsiey’s on the 26th, and in a day or two (March 3), Percy 
paid that historical call at 12 Green Arbour Court, Little Old 
Bailey, which is in all the biographies. Two years later, on 
May 25, 1761, Percy visited Goldsmith at 6 Wine Office Court 
(which by a slip of the pen he calls Wine Licence Court); and 
they afterwards inspected the paintings at the Great Room in 
Spring Garden (where they must have seen Hogarth’s famous 
Sigismunda and Gate of Calais), and Percy, according to Miss 
Gaussen, gave Goldsmith some material for a magazine he was 
editing. But it can scarcely have been, as she supposes, the 
Monthly Review, which he never edited, and had long ceased to 
write in; and it must have been either the British or the Lady’s 
Magazine, with which he was at this date connected. Six days 
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later (May 31), both Perey and Johnson visited Goldsmith 
together. This meeting is also historical; and Percy adds to his 
memorandum of the incident: “N.B.—This is the first visit 
Johnson ever made to Goldy.” Miss Gaussen further says that 
during June 1761, Percy frequently saw Goldsmith, “‘ who was 
then engaged in writing his Vicar of Wakefield.” If she has 
Percy’s warranty for this last statement, it is a material confir- 
mation of the conclusion, already arrived at by internal evidence, 
that Goldsmith’s novel was being composed in 1761-2, in the 
October of which latter year a third share in it was sold to 
Benjamin Collins, the Salisbury printer. 

Miss Gaussen gives two unpublished letters from Goldsmith to 
the Perecys. One, undated, but obviously written in or after 
1768, is a simple notelet asking Mrs. Percy for two masquerade 
tickets, in which his eagerness leads him into grammatical con- 
fusion; the other is preliminary to a projected visit to Haston 
Maudit, Percy’s Northampton vicarage, a visit which, most 
probably, was never paid. They must have offered him the use 
of a room in their absence, for he asks whether there are any 
prying, troublesome neighbours; whether there is a coach down, 
and the fare; whether he can take his books (which looks as if he 
was writing the Animated Nature); whether he can get milk, 
meat, tea and coals in the place—and so forth. In 1763-4-5, 
Percy sees him frequently at Islington, and in his first lodgings 
on the Library Staircase in the Temple. In 1768, Percy is at the 
first night (January 29) of The Good Natur’d Man, and he was 
also at the ninth, or third author’s night. Then a passing 
estrangement took place between them over the Chatterton 
forgeries, in which Goldsmith fervently believed. 

We get glimpses again of Percy visiting Goldsmith at Edgware, 
where he was writing his Natural History, and at his last home 
in Brick Court. Here, on September 21, 1772, he found him 
very ill in bed, and already resorting to Dr. James’s Fever 
Powders. He was present in January 1773, when Goldsmith 
read She Stoops to Conquer to the Club, the play then bearing the 
name of The Old House,a New Inn; and he subsequently 
attended not only a rehearsal, but also that famous first night, 
for an account of which Miss Gaussen, we think, relies too 
exclusively on the romanced recollections of Richard Cumber- 
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land. He went again on the fourth night, having a seat in the 
Northumberland box. Here are the last of Percy’s Goldsmith 
memoranda : 


Thursday, 10th March [1774]. Dr. Goldsmith called on me—we dined 
together at “ The Turk’s Head” in Gerrard Street: téte-d-téte. 

Monday, 28th March, I called on Dr. Goldsmith, whom I found ill of a 
fever. 

Sunday, 3rd April, I saw poor Dr. Goldsmith, who was dangerously ill. THe 
just knew me. 

Monday, 4th April, I went into Sussex. Poor Dr. Goldsmith died this day : 
having been in convulsions all night. On my return on Saturday, 9th April, I 
saw poor Goldsmith’s coffin; he was buried that day at five o’clock in the 
Temple Church. 


In the foregoing brief recapitulation of the relations of Percy 
and Goldsmith, one incident has been designedly reserved for this 
place. After Chatterton’s death in 1770, Goldsmith “one rainy 
day’’ called on Percy at Northumberland House, and begged him 
to become his biographer. He dictated to Percy ‘‘ many inter- 
esting particulars relating to his life,” with dates, and he subse- 
quently handed to Percy several pieces in manuscript “among a 
parcel of letters and papers, some written by himself, and some 
addressed to him, with not much explanation.” What followed 
must always be regarded as a painful story of dilatory dealing. 
For one reason or another, at Goldsmith’s death in 1774, Percy 
had done nothing. Next came a scheme for a Life by Johnson, 
and an edition of Goldsmith’s works. Difficulties however, arose 
concerning the inclusion of She Stoops to Conquer. Johnson, 
obstructed at the outset, forgot all about the matter, and what 
was worse, lost many of the papers lent to him by Percy. 
Malone, who jackalled for him, lost others. Ten years later, 
under an impulse of compassion for Goldsmith’s starving relatives, 
Percy hurriedly issued proposals for an edition of Goldsmith’s 
Miscellaneous Writings. Some years elapsed in the leisurely 
collection of material; but nothing was effected towards the pre- 
paration of a biography. Then Dr. Thomas Campbell, rector of 
Clones in Monaghan, offered his services as editor of what had 
been brought together. From the spring of 1790 to the autumn 
of 1791 he worked at his task. His outline memoir was then 
submitted to the Bishop, who decorated it with copious notes, 
which were afterwards inserted in the text by his chaplain, Dr. 
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Henry Boyd, the translator of Dante, who also touched up 
Campbell’s style. Thistook two more years. In 1795, Campbell 
died ; vexatious disputes arose with the trade as to the exact 
proportion of the profits which were to go to Goldsmith’s repre- 
sentatives; and 1796 arrived “ with everything still unsettled.” 
By this date, Goldsmith had been dead for more than one and 
twenty years! When at length an unsatisfactory arrangement 
was made with the booksellers, to whom (in the words of George 
Steevens) Goldsmith’s works had all along been “staple com- 
modities,” and a new editor was appointed in the person of Cowper’s 
friend, Samuel Rose, fresh complications ensued. Finally Percy, 
who had, by this time, discovered that he “had particular reasons 
for not being himself Goldsmith’s ostensible biographer,” withdrew 
altogether from the scheme; and in 1801 the much-manipulated 
Memoir was eventually issued, without his concurrence, at the 
head of four volumes of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. The 
gain to Goldsmith’s relatives, few of whom were then alive, proved 
not only belated, but contemptible. 

That Percy and Johnson should have so mismanaged and 
neglected a labour of love whicheither could have performed with 
special advantages, is deplorable. But there are compensations. 
We can scarcely regret the circumstances which prompted the 
conscientious labours of Prior and Forster, and attracted the 
kindred pen of Washington Irving. To-day we probably know 
a great deal more of Oliver Goldsmith than was ever known to 
the editor of the Reliques or the author of Rasselas. 


Austin Dosson. 


FROM HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


At Newnham we were arrogantly scornful of the questions asked 
in the vacation by kindly and interested ladies: and of all these 
the one on which we poured most utter contempt was “ And how 
do you like The Life, my dear?” As for the attempts, more 
frequent than notable, that are made by novelists to imagine 
“‘The Life,” we considered that a poet among us dealt with them 
adequately in the verses which she wrote after Gilbert: 


If you want a receipt for that common monstrosity 

Known as the novel of ’Varsity life, 

Take from each author his greatest atrocity 

Never mind how many errors are rife. 

The morals of Swinburne, a wide and improper field, 

Manners and customs of Bernard Shaw’s Anne, 

Pathos of Dickens as rendered in Copperfield, 

Wit that the “ Granta” rejects—when it can. 

The art of a Churchill disguising veracity, 

Washington’s plea of his proved incapacity, 

Parker and Oxenham, Benson (A. Christopher) 

Thorneycroft Fowler (we all know the fist of her) 

F. Hodgson Burnett and Elinor Glyn, 

Richard Le Gallienne and A A: 
Take from these sources sufficient inanity, 
Water it down to the last point of sanity, 
Strain out all traces of humour and brains, 

And the Novel of Newnham is all that remains. 


Yet every college girl is secretly conscious that she has 
discovered an entirely new method of enjoying herself; though 
naturally she resents any attempt to label it. The three years of 
which she makes a little shut-in garden must necessarily be 
different, at least, from the world over the hedge. And old 
Newnhamites, when they revisit what they prettily call the 
Elysian Fields, are ready enough to say to the students of the 
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moment that they must never expect to be happy in quite the 
same way again. Men (so one hears and believes) are sent up to 
college with some idea of preparing them for the world, by making 
them acquainted with its more ordinary temptations and diffi- 
culties. This has not yet been suggested, I think, as a reason for 
sending girls to the University. They still go up mainly for the 
sake of preparing to earn their living, and, in cases which are 
growing more numerous, for the sake of enjoying themselves. 
But the means of enjoyment—the round of work and games and 
societies and conversations—is a thing so separate from ordinary 
living that were it not for lengthy vacations, a girl might well be 
as little prepared for the world at the end of her three years as at 
the beginning. Indeed in most cases her age stands still at 
nineteen or twenty for the whole of that time; and any one who 
enters college in a state of cloistered innocence is more than likely 
to leave it in the same condition. She will not even have to learn 
how to manage money, that process which is so important in 
education; forthe expenditure of a Newnhamite is so modest that 
the most extravagant fail to get themselves into serious trouble. 

This is, of course, largely the result of that convent-like 
seclusion with which women’s colleges are taunted, and which it 
is easy and rather amusing to exaggerate. There is doubtless 
greater freedom now with regard to visiting and receiving visitors 
than there was in the early days when a rebellious student 
designed as a College coat of arms “Two students couchant, 
and Mrs. Grundy rampant.” Yet even now there are bitter 
complaints that cousins from Trinity or King’s may not be 
offered food except in the presence of a chaperone. And our 
startled cries of “A man! A man!” when a black gown appeared 
in the garden represented a real shock of incongruity, which 
no one felt, by the way, more than the intruder. Once in two 
years a College Concert offers Newnhamites an opportunity of 
entertaining their friends in the University within the walls of 
the College. On one of these occasions, when the music was 
over, and the guests were wandering over the building with their 
friends, I saw an unfortunate undergraduate whose hostess had 
apparently deserted him. His condition of fright can only be 
described as pitiful. He wandered restlessly up and down the 
hall, pausing before each of the silver games trophies that adorn 
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its walls, casting at them feverish glances of pretended interest, 
and restraining himself by a visible effort from flight. It was 
not till the sympathetic observers, whose eyes he so carefully 
avoided, were beginning to fear some desperate action, that 
he turned suddenly and met the missing lady. His gasp of 
relief as he put himself under her protection, we felt rather 
than heard. 

Against such absurdities the voices of many reformers are 
raised; they cry for closer intercourse, for the good of both, 
between men and women undergraduates. But there is consider- 
able feeling on the other side also; perhaps the more because there 
isreally no argument whatever. There are many who enjoy the 
present state of things, and find its very absurdity pleasing. At 
least it makes a delightfully secret thing of our pleasant days. 
And against the terror of the undergraduate may be set the satis- 
faction of that Chinese potentate who dined one night at the High 
Table, and aftera lengthy survey of the rows of students in their 
unpretentious evening frocks, declared enthusiastically to our 
Principal: “‘ Madam, itisa pleasure to see so many ladies at once 
so happy and so decent.” 

There is, too, a way in which it may be said that the college 


girl is ‘prepared for the world.” Certainly these three years — 


make an enormous difference to her personality. The influence 
of college is not perhaps in the direction of that ‘ rubbing off of 
angles,” which is the solemn hope of her Head Mistress at their 
parting interview; the angles for the most part are only polished. 
The ill-mannered schoolgirl does not acquire good manners so 
much as the courage of her bad ones, a good second best. The 
blundering and unhappy egoist remains an egoist, but becomes 
somehow attractive. For of all environments college life is the 
best forcing-house of personalities. This is necessarily true, of 
course, for either sex. The very fact of independent work, and 
the more amazing fact of an allowance, tend to develop a sense 
of importance. The possession of a room which is a kingdom, 
and may be made into anything, from a hermit’s cell to a picture 
gallery, which the owner’s taste suggests, gives a further impetus 
to self-confidence. Though it must be admitted that rooms at 
Newnham are very much alike, and that the pictures are nearly 
always the same, uniformly including reproductions of Watts’ 
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Happy Warrior and Rossetti’s Dante’s Dream, yet the owner of 
each cherishes a fond belief that she has succeeded in adorning 
hers after a distinctive fashion. Occasionally the unlikely did 
happen; as in the case of that child of artistic parents who papered 
her room ina dull blue, banished the college furniture, and brought 
old oak settles and quaint arm-chairs from her home, with one 
or two pictures by old Italian masters, most tenderly cherished. 
It was in this room that we tried the great experiment of holding 
a salon once a week and discoursing gravely on high subjects. It 
was not unsuccessfnl, and for this the appearance of the room was 
largely responsible. It had a quieting influence. At the other 
end of the scale was another room, equally characteristic of the 
owner, and attractive for different reasons. It was chiefly fur- 
nished, as we used to say, with boots and old biscuit tins; and a 
piano (which was generally out of tune, but served to accompany 
the songs from Iolanthe and The Gondoliers) stood across one corner, 
forming with the walls a dark oubliette into which we never dared 
to look. 

Such small proofs of independence are appreciated by girls 
more, I think, than they can be by men. For until she goes to 
college a girl labours under the disadvantage of being not only 
young but feminine. Here she finds herself a person without 
respect of sex. If she comes from the ordinary middle-class 
home where ‘‘ women know nothing about politics,” it is very 
comfortable to her feelings to have a whole series of earnest 
persons invading her room and attempting to claim her as a 
member of a Political party. It may be that she has as yet no 
opinions whatever on the subject of Home Rule, but she eagerly 
accepts any number of pamphlets on the subject, and gives 
herself up to thinking it out with quite a pleasant sensation that 
her views are important. Those who imagine that women, when 
they have a vote to exercise, will be carried away by their 
emotions, would be startled by a debate of the Newnham 
Political Club. For love of statistics, for worship of blue books, 
for seriousness, and, it must be admitted, for sheer dulness, those 
discussions are worthy to be compared with the debates in that 
“‘ other place” to which the speakers alludesosolemnly. And both 
the earnest politicians and the smaller class which abjures politics 
altogether, have gone through a process of deciding for them- 
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selves which makes them rather more interesting and attractive 
members of society than they would otherwise have been. 

Various causes combine to make personality at Newnham 
the only thing that counts. There is a complete absence of such 
forces as might tend to form students into natural groups. No 
girls’ school has as yet acquired such a treasure of custom and 
tradition that its members show any inclination to cling together 
when they come up to college. Differences of income are not 
felt, nor indeed are they ever very great. As for social dis- 
tinctions, when they do exist, Newnhamites are for the most 
part unaware of their existence. Nor do they fall into natural 
divisions formed by community of interests. The “Hockey 
Girl,” as a type, exists only on the hockey field. Off it she 
may with equal probability be a Fabian or an Anti-Suffragist. 
She generally takes an active interest in fashions, and sometimes 
chooses all her clothes, except her hockey skirt, from Liberty’s 
most extravagant designs. Certainly there was one ardent 
athlete whose nickname, out of hockey clothes, was “The 
Vision.” There is a tendency for types, and consequently sets, 
to run together. And there can be no “reading set,” because, 
owing to the ineradicable sense of duty which seems to have 
been planted in women, everybody works enough to qualify her 
for admission. 

All these things mean that the college girl is free in an unusual 
way to assert herself and enjoy other people. She does it with 
the more eager zest because she has just shaken off a very heavy 
yoke. High school education is so fast approaching its own ideal 
of excellence that there appears to be some danger of its running 
to seed. Girls live under a weight of small responsibilities and 
‘moral atmosphere”? which comes near to crushing for ever their 
sense of humour; at least it has the effect of reducing them to a 
dull outward sameness of virtue. Boys, who are less sensitive 
to such appeals and might bear the discipline better, do not have 
to endure it. Consequently they draw no such long breath of 
relief as does the high-school girl when she enters an atmosphere 
where she is no longer a “case,” where the older women who 
arrange her life are wonderfully ready to regard her as a grown-up 
person, and even to converse with her on equal terms, and where 
she meets a few girls who have never been to school or have been 
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taken abroad before they come up to college, and are like creatures 
from another world. In a short time she comes to regard an 
excessive interest in her moral welfare as no more healthy than 
an over-anxiety about her digestion, and conversation on the 
subject as no less uncivilised. She joins in the cult of irresponsi- 
bility, and while she takes everything seriously, denies that she 
is serious on any subject whatever. The Newnhamite who reads 
her poems to a select society of fellow versifiers, or writes a paper 
entitled “My Religion” or “The Brotherhood of Man” for a 
philosophical club, is of all creatures the most ready to laugh at 
herself. She sets herself with sedulous art to learn to talk non- 
sense, and succeeds so well that all nonsense heard or talked 
afterwards seems but a faint shadow of her conversation at 
college. She discovers, too, that it is possible to indulge with 
impunity in reckless joys which at home would bring down a 
judgment in the form of pneumonia or bronchitis, besides the 
despairing wails of parents. The rain never hurt us there, when 
we walked round and round the garden bareheaded in its down- 
pour. Even the showers that caught us sleeping out on the roof 
on May Term nights were so delicious that it was impossible to 
gather up rugs and cushions and seek a dryer couch. We worked 
all night—some of us—in order to laze in a hammock all day 
and enjoy the delicious glamour of June in the Newnham garden, 
which is like June nowhere else; yet we strangely survived. At 
the end of term we began our packing at midnight, and might 
have been seen drinking tea out of tumblers at four o’clock in 
the morning; and even on this no evil results followed. 

These, after all, were mild enough dissipations, though they 
had the abiding charm of recklessness. It cannot be ignored 
that the College drink is nothing more exhilarating than cocoa! 
Even those who indulge in wild orgies of tea between ten and 
eleven of the night, label their feast “a Cocoa.” ‘ Will you come 
to Cocoa with me to-night, and do you mind having tea, as I 
haven’t any lemons?” is a specimen invitation. The very word 
“Cocoa” reduces things to a level of mild respectability. And 
those who still cherish a terrible picture of ‘emancipated women ” 
may be relieved to hear that the Newnhamite does not even 
smoke—at least in College. And as a rule she dislikes Ibsen. 
The steadying influence of work, too, is never absent. A 
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Newnhamite comes up to work at a subject presumably because 
she likes it, as a wise Vice-Principal used to remind the First 
Years on their first Sunday evening; and throughout her three 
years she works hard enough to justify easy-going undergraduates 
in speaking with the same disgust of ‘‘swotsand Newnham.” And 
both her labours and her pleasures bring much profit to herself; 
though, unless she plunges straightway into the work of educating 
others, her friends are apt to regard her as a person weighed 
down with a useless burden of learning. Once a curate at a 
tennis party said solemnly to a girl who had just gone down 
from college: ‘And what is going to be the fruit of these three 
precious years?” She never told us her answer—perhaps she 
gave none. It would be difficult to explain the nature of the 
fruit; or that her memories of Cambridge (like those of most 
Newnhamites) were already locked away in a secret cupboard 
that bore for label “‘les plus beaux de mes jours.” 


A NEwnuHAMITE. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
FOXHUNTING 


Finance is not always the most pleasant side of foxhunting, and 
on occasion it were almost as well that the connection between 
the two ended with the alliteration, but so much treasure is now 
spent every year on the national sport that some attempt to 
trace the various channels into which it flows may be as 
interesting to the student of economics as to the sportsman. 

The sum total has been so moderately and accurately worked 
out by Mr. Richard Ord in his Foxhunter’s Vade Mecum that his 
figures may safely be taken as a text for the consideration of the 
whole question. He begins by reminding us that there are 229 
packs of foxhounds and staghounds in the United Kingdom, and 
239 packs of harriers and beagles. The admitted yearly cost of 
maintaining a pack of foxhounds is at least £1000 for each day in 
the week that hounds are out. In order to be well within the 
mark Mr. Ord can fairly claim that the yearly cost of hunting 200 
packs of foxhounds and staghounds alone, consisting of some 
9000 couples of hounds and hunting on an average rather less 
than three days in the week undoubtedly exceeds £550,000, while 
the hunting of 3500 couples of harriers and beagles cannot be 
far short of £100,000, making a total of at least £650,000 spent 
annually on the maintenance of hunting establishments alone. 
That this is a moderate computation of the yearly budget of 
expenditure on this head could easily be attested to by the 
best expert opinion; although in itself considerable, it is quite 
insignificant compared with the gigantic figures that are revealed 
by a glance at the annual expenditure of the non-official votaries 
of Diana. These ladies and gentlemen must keep a total of not 
less than 200,000 hunters, says Mr. Ord, costing something like 
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£12,000,000 to buy, and at least £8,000,000 a year to keep. He 
might with perfect fairness and moderation have placed the latter 
figure at £10,000,000, reckoning the keep of each hunter at £50 a 
year—which is really the lowest cost at which a horse in a gentle- 
man’s stable can be kept. Most good horse-masters will place the 
cost of keeping a hunter at a figure much nearer £70 than £50. 
Be this as it may, we will be contented by claiming that the 
keeping of hunters alone gives a yearly circulation to about 
£9,000,000, which permeates a very great many industries and 
trades. Other items of personal expenditure inseparable from 
the chace might also be taken into account. It would, forinstance, 
be interesting to know how much the hosier, tailor, and boot- 
maker receive for hunting apparel only. But it might be put 
forward as a counter-claim that if one did not hunt one would 
still have to wear clothes of some sort, and it must be remembered 
that a good pair of leathers cut by a first-class man will stand 
constant wear, with a stitch in time, for something like fifteen or 
even twenty years, while Bartley’s top-boots have never been known 
to wear out. Indeed an economical peer who hunted his own 
hounds and practically lived in his hunting clothes was once heard 
to declare that the main advantage of hunting was the saving 
effected in the cost of his workaday costume. So well was this 
appreciated by the servants that one thrifty old huntsman who 
has not long left us, used to wear his old red coat, breeches and top- 
boots all through the summer, even when receiving visitors to the 
Kennel, and in fact was never known to appear in any other garb. 

Let us now return to our £9,000,000 and try to discover in 
what proportion it is contributed to by the various parties con- 
cerned. The first in interest is of course the M.F.H. whose 
financial position always gives rise to endless speculation, and is 
a constant and fruitful topic of discussion wherever hunting men 
and women are gathered together. In fact, when a new Master 
has to be chosen, the state of his bank book rather than his 
knowledge of hunting will often be more eagerly inquired after, a 
great many people deriving a vague sense of protection from the 
thought that their new patron has a thumping balance at Lloyd’s 
or Barclay’s, although he could not tell you whether Mr. Meynell 
hunted in Leicestershire or Yorkshire, and has never heard of 
Osbaldiston’s Furrier or The Brocklesby Rallywood. Happy is 
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the hunting country that, failing a first-class local man, is rich 
enough to go into the market and secure the best sportsman and 
hound-breeder available without regard to his private finances. 
There ought to be no difficulty whatever in arriving at this 
position in any of the more fashionable counties without inflicting 
the slightest hardship on any single subscriber. All that is 
wanted is a strong committee and a vigilant tax-collector. The 
matter of individual subscriptions will be dealt with later on. 
Attention is now invited to two Budgets disclosing the expen- 
diture of a Master of Hounds on maintaining an establishment 
hunting during one period four times a week, and during the 
second period five times a week. 


TABLE “ A.” 


A statement of the expenditure on a pack of foxhounds hunting four times 
a week with a professional huntsman each day. 


Average for the 
a seasons 1901-2, 
1902-3, and 
1903-4. 
ea tate Atlin 
£ «8 d. 
Wages . F 1226 1 6 
Sundry expenses of huntsman and studgroom, . travelling, 
| foster-mothers, washing, &c. , ‘ ° : 153 10 8 
| Flesh, oatmeal, biscuits, milk, and meal . : : ‘ 522 8 1 
| Straw and forage ° . : ‘ . ‘ : 1217 510 
| Drugs and veterinary expenses . : . : . 189 13 5 
Liveries, boots, whips, spurs, kc. . . ‘ . ‘ 193 19 8 
Saddlery, stable and kennel utensils, &c. . ‘ . 258 1 9 
Rents, rates, taxes, and insurance . ‘ R : ; 6414 38 
Coal, coke, and gas . : ‘ : ; 24510 0 
Repa airs and labour in kennel fields : ‘ : P 40 16 8 
Postages, stationery, and petty expenses ‘ ’ ‘ 40 13 
Railway carriage . 4 , . ; ‘ ; ; 79 10 4 
Licences ; . . : . ; : 60 10 0O 
Puppy show luncheon . , R R . ; . 57 2 «1 
Banker's charges , ‘ : : . ‘ ; , 69 16 5 
Book- -keeping ‘ 5 : , ‘ ‘ . : 13 6 8 
Total cost of maintenance of hounds, horses, and servants 4433 1 1 
| Replenishment of stud: Actual cost of horses —— 
less receipts for horses sold ‘ ‘ ‘ 1207 0 0 
Total cost of upkeep of the establishment . . |£5640 1 1 
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TABLE “ B,” 
A statement of the expenditure on a pack of foxhounds hunting five times a 
week, the professional huntsman hunting the hounds on three days and the 
Master on two days of the week. 


Average for the 
seasons 1905-6, 
— 1906-7, and 
1907-8. 
£ 8 ad. 
Wages . ‘ ; ‘ : : 1421 18 8 
Sundry expenses of huntsman and studgroom, travelling, 
foster-mothers, washing, &c. ‘ ‘ : ; 222 18 7 
Flesh, oatmeal, biscuits, milk, and meal . ‘ ; ‘ 779 12 11 
Straw and forage : ‘ : , ‘ . ‘ 1485 18 5 
Drugs and veterinary expenses . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 187 17 5 
Liveries, boots, spurs, whips, &c. . ‘ ‘ “ 258 18 3 
Saddlery, stable and kennel utensils, &e. : ‘ , 245 14 1 
Rent, rates, taxes, and insurance . . . : ; 106 2 0 
Coal, coke, gas, &e. . ‘ : : 2 ‘ 243 10 4 
Repairs and labour in kennel fields . ‘ ‘ ‘ 26 11 38 
Postages, stationery, and siti expenses ‘ . é 3514 1 
Railway carriage . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ 140 16 0 
Licences : . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 69 12 6 
Puppy show luncheon ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 12 3 
Banker’s charges. : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ R 55 8 8 
Book-keeping . . . . ‘ ‘ ‘ , , 15 0 0 
Total cost of maintenance of honnds, horses, and servants 53846 5 5 
Replenishment of stud: Actual cost of hor ses — 
less receipts for horses sold . ° R : 995 13 4 
Total cost of upkeep of the establishment . . | £6341 18 9 


These averages include every single item with one exception— 
the only one on the credit side—namely, the receipts for sale of 
draft hounds. But as this is balanced, and very often exceeded 
by a lengthy subscription list to horse shows, flower shows, 
football clubs and many other causes of both a publicand private 
nature, the champions of which always look upon the M.F.H. as 
fair game, to say nothing of luncheons at local race-meetings, no 
account need be taken of it. The figures therefore embrace 
everything connected with hunting a country, including the keep 
and maintenance of the Master’s own stud, as well as the horses 
for his servants. 

It will be seen from Table B. that it costs him in round 
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numbers £1300 a year over and above the £1000 per day that 
may be set apart annually as being necessary to bring the 
hounds out each day in the week that they hunt. Now a very 
large private stud may be maintained, and hunting on the part 
of a private gentleman may be enjoyed on a very princely scale 
for £1300 a year: so that the conclusion is inevitable that ifa man 
is not to be out of pocket as M.F.H. he ought to have from his sub- 
scribers a guarantee of £1000 a year for every day in the week the 
hounds leave the kennel. If he hunts his own hounds, and saves 
the expense of mounting a professional huntsman, the guarantee 
may be somewhat lessened. But in relation to this argument, it 
must be pointed out that the Master, whose budget is disclosed 
above, hunts the hounds himself twice a week, and in spite of 
only having to mount his huntsman three times instead of five 
times in the week, has still to find a sum which would probably 
be considerably in excess of. what he would spend on his own 
hunting on the same scale in a private capacity. The answer to 
the question of how much a man ought to be prepared to pay in 
order to write the magic letters M.F.H. after his name depends 
entirely on the man himself, and the attitude of his subscribers. 
The position of a great man who hunts a country at his own 
expense need not now be considered, except to remark that 
because a man finds the money and the hounds, he does not 
absolve himself in the slightest degree from the obligation of 
straining every nerve to provide the best of sport for his followers. 
That this doctrine is agreed to by Masters of this type, is amply 
testified to by the fact that in their establishments the highest 
and purest traditions of fox-hunting are at the present time 
jealously and strenuously preserved. 

With regard to a Master who receives a subscription, it used 
to be, and in certain quarters is still, generally accepted that a 
man ought to be prepared to pay a considerable sum, over and 
above his own hunting expenses, for the privilege of being a 
Master of Hounds; but the tendencies of the age will probably 
work a change in this direction, and in some fashionable 
countries a good Master who is acceptable but cannot afford the 
extra expense, may look to receiving such a salary as will pay 
for the maintenance of the kennel establishment, and leave him 
with nothing but his own hunting to pay for. This will not be 
thought an unfair proposition by those who consider the 
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enormous demand that is made, and in the interests of sport 
justly made, upon the time and strength of a Master of Fox- 
hounds. It means, or ought to mean, constant attendance to 
duty from at least September 1 to April 1, and a good many 
days in the summer will have to be set apart for inspecting other 
packs and buying horses, as well as for numerous other calls on 
the time connected with country matters. A Master who is 
prepared to do all this thoroughly is a valuable asset, and a 
body of subscribers cannot consider themselves unfairly treated 
if they are called upon to reimburse him for his out of pocket 
expenses: and if a good Master cannot be found in any other 
way, the policy of offering an actual wage in addition might 
even be considered. It is true that this has been objected to on 
the score that the hireling M.F.H. might not have the necessary 
authority, though in what essentials he would differ from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose offices are none the less respected in spite of their being 
paid, has not been explained. 

Let us now think about a subscriber to a pack of foxhounds, 
the subscriber in his purest and least diluted form. By this is 
meant a gentleman of independent means, with no apparent 
object in life but that of amusing himself, who neither owns nor 
occupies any land or coverts, but who merely selects some well- 
known hunting county for the purpose of adoption, and hires a 
hunting-box therein. It is not too much to say that this gentle- 
man occupies a position of greater freedom and less responsibility 
than any other known to the inhabitants of these islands. If 
his house be hired furnished, he will not be conscious of the 
incidence of the local rates, while enjoying all the advantages 
that are derived from the taxation of the land that he rides over, 
including roads maintained in the most costly manner for the 
smooth passage of his motor-car. He will in the hunting-field 
enjoy the privilege of riding at least four times a week, often 
accompanied by his wife and family, over several hundred square 
miles of grass intersected with flying fences, in return for a 
subscription that very often does not exceed the keep of one of 
his own hunters. Add to this sum about £10 for the support of 
the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, local horse shows, 
and so forth, and his whole pecuniary liability, gud fox-hunter, 
is disclosed. As soon as the hunting season ig over, a pleasant 
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visit or two, the polo field, Epsom, Ascot, a few weeks in 
London, and the late summer or early autumn at a watering- 
place or the grouse moor, form the framework of a picture 
pleasant enough to satisfy the most inveterate hedonist. 

The residence of a great many of these subscribers is often 
an enormous benefit to the neighbourhood, particularly of those 
who recognise that their existence is not justified by being mere 
paying machines, and who consequently take an interest in local 
affairs. A great deal can be done for foxhunting that costs 
nothing but a little trouble, and perhaps occasionally dining an 
hour or two earlier than usual in order to attend a village 
meeting or concert. The general goodwill on which so much of 
our sport depends cannot fail to be cemented by the interest 
that the hunting-box population takes in the well-being of 
country and village life, quite apart from its money payments. 
The question of how much should be subscribed to the hounds 
has come to the front of late years, and the institution of some 
kind of tariff has for various reasons become imperative, the 
chief one being the increased cost of maintaining a hunting 
country over and above the salary paid to the Master. The 
poultry fund, for instance, is in many countries ten times as 
much as it was fifty years ago. In the country presided over by 
the writer’s grandfather in the Forties this fund was about £100 
a year; in the same country it is now well over £1000 a year. 
Chickens are paid for on the scale of 2s. a head, and at this rate 
the foxes in this neighbourhood do not appear to have had 
altogether a bad time, having killed in one year 10,000 chickens! 
This computation must pass without any comment, save that a 
swift and liberal liquidation of a poultry claim may save trouble 
in other directions, and that, curiously enough, certain poultry 
keepers always have exactly the same number of chickens killed 
each year. The above formidable item is due to the great 
increase in the number of chicken rearers, while the undoubted 
increase in the number of foxes is due to the fact that the fox is 
now recognised as a very valuable animal, and all classes con- 
spire to preserve the raw material of what is almost the staple 
industry of many agricultural districts. Then there are damages 
to meet, as well as the galary of the secretary, who in many 
countries is now a paid official. The tariff may be applied either 
according to the number of horses a man keeps or the number 
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of days a week he hunts; but the new departure that has been 
very justly insisted upon is that each lady shall also pay for her 
hunting, but on a reduced scale. If each gentleman pays £15 
and each lady pays £10 for each day in the week on which they 
respectively hunt, no injustice will prevail and a sufficient 
revenue will be forthcoming. 

The same remark applies to the payment by each gentleman 
of £10 per horse, and by each lady of £5 per horse, though in 
countries where the alternative is presented the former scale is 
almost universally chosen. Provision may be made for sub- 
scribers who wish to bring out a friend by allowing those who 
have subscribed a certain percentage in excess of the minimum 
tariff charge to exercise this privilege on a certain number of 
occasions, and a minimum subscription below which no sum will 
be accepted has also been instituted. The test according to a 
tariff should not be applied to professional men such as country 
doctors, solicitors, or to beneficed clergymen who are clergymen 
first and foxhunters afterwards; the converse type, if it ever 
existed in the flesh, is now so rare as not to need special con- 
sideration. This tariff will be found, roughly speaking, to 
produce a revenue of about £30 per head, 7.e., 250 subscribers 
will afford a total of about £7500 a year, which is none too much 
for one of the crack countries. Nor can it be argued that for 250 
ladies and gentlemen hunting with a fashionable pack to be called 
upon to produce annually £30 apiece for their pleasure is anything 
approaching to hardship or injustice. 

Having briefly examined the finances of the Master and the 
subscribers, a glance at the position of the servants may perhaps 
be interesting. It is quite safe to say that of the entire servant 
class, a huntsman is the best paid of all. He is also by his own 
confession paid for what he likes doing better than anything 
else. The contempt and pity that hunt servants have for those 
to whom the chace is barred is most edifying; and no one ever 
heard the butler or the gardener speak of his profession with the 
same fervour as the huntsman. To go straight to the point, it 
has been quite correctly estimated that if a huntsman in any 
fashionable country were stripped of his wages, perquisites, 
advantages and tips, it would cost from £400 to £500 per annum 
to replace him in the financial position he previously held in 
money and in kind. He has practically everything found for 
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him except his food, drink, private clothes, and small luxuries; 
he enjoys a considerable wage and many emoluments; the tips 
he receives out hunting alone amount in some countries to an 
income which would be the envy of many a clergyman; itis well 
known that a celebrated huntsman not far from a large manu- 
facturing town came home from hunting one evening and counted 
out into his wife’s lap £40 in notes and gold that he had received 
since he had got on his horse in the morning. Many huntsmen 
have died leaving very substantial fortunes. Indeed it was said 
of one huntsman that he was so much richer than his master, 
that he constantly had to come to the rescue to tide over the 
financial crises that perennially threatened the good name of the 
establishment. Without enumerating all the huntsman’s perquisites 
it may be interesting to indicate yet another. If his Master is 
clever enough to breed some fashionable stallion hounds, the service 
fees will prove a very fruitful source of income to him. When it 
is remembered that in one season, over 500 couples of bitches 
were sent to be mated with the sires in one kennel only, the 
financial well-being of the huntsman seems fairly secured. It is 
not intended to convey that huntsmen are in any way overpaid ; 
on the contrary, nearly every huntsman deserves every shilling he 
gets, while some of them are simply worth their weight in gold. 
In fact the qualities that are expected of them cannot be measured 
by a money payment. Nowadays one must add to Beckford’s 
apparently fanciful, but really sincere portrait of a huntsman, a 
faculty for organisation, together with the power of expressing 
himself on paper, and a continual supply of tact, judgment and 
self-control. A man with any marked limitation will never enrol 
his name among the famous huntsmen of his age, while those 
few who have been pre-eminent in their day would probably 
have made an equal success in any walk of life. The Rev. Cecil 
Legard in speaking of Firr and Goodall at the Peterborough 
Hound Show exclaimed: “ Why, gentlemen, if they had been in 
my profession one would have been Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the other Archbishop of York!” There was a strong under- 
current of truth in this hypothesis. To return to finance in con- 
clusion, how often does one hear the remark, “‘ Let us procure the 
best professional huntsman that money can get.” Surely the 
answer to this is: ‘“* Where shall wisdom be found, and what is 
the price of understanding ? ” WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 
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WasuinetTon, March 8, 1909 


Four days ago the Rooseveltian era ended, and Mr. Taft took the 
oath of office as President of the United States, and delivered 
the inaugural address that custom has ordained shall be the 
first public official utterance of the new President. It was well 
delivered and has been well received. The President’s annual 
message to Congress is the American Speech from the Throne, 
the President’s inaugural is peculiarly American, and there is 
nothing to.correspond with it in the English system, In his 
inaugural, a President may content himself with generalities, or 
he may consider it more appropriate to be specific, and touch on 
subjects foremost in the public mind. Mr. Taft chose the latter 
course, having, as he said, ‘‘reviewed the questions likely to 
recur during my administration, and having expressed in a 
summary way, the position which I expect to take in recommen- 
dations to Congress, and in my conduct as an Executive.” 

The office of an inaugural address, he said, is to give a 
summary outline of the main policies of the new administration, 
so far as they can be anticipated. 

Mr. Taft leaves no doubt where he stands, and the views he 
entertains. Reforms, he declares, are necessary, but to render 
them lasting “and to secure at the same time freedom from 
alarm on the part of those pursuing proper and progressive 
business methods, further legislation and executive action are 
needed.” In other words, there are to be reforms that really 
reform; there is to be something besides beating the air. Mr. 
Taft naturally laid the greatest emphasis on the reform of the 
tariff, ‘‘in accordance with the promises of the platform upon 
which I was elected.” It is not that the tariff, he said, ‘is 
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more important in the long run than the perfecting of the 
reforms in respect to anti-trust legislation, and inter-state com- 
merce regulation, but the need for action when the revision of 
the tariff has been determined upon, is more immediate to avoid 
embarrassment of business.” Mr. Taft therefore suggested that 
Congress should do nothing more than pass the Tariff Bill at the 
extra session, although he added he offered that simply as a 
suggestion, as it is within the province of Congress when it is in 
session, to do whatever may seem proper. Mr. Taft frankly 
acknowledged that the deficit of the present fiscal year, will be 
not less than $100,000,000 and that ‘‘it is imperative such a 
deficit shall not continue.” Realising that it may not be possible 
to meet this deficit by import taxes he recommends “a gradu- 
ated inheritance tax, as correct in principle, and as certain and 
easy of collection.” An income tax, English readers may recall, 
has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, the 
constitutionality of death and succession duties has not been 
passed upon by that tribunal, but many lawyers believe it is 
within the constitutional powers of Congress to impose a tax, 
although there are other lawyers of equal standing who take an 
opposite view. 

Mr. Taft shows that like his predecessor lie believes in a 
powerful navy and an efficient army. Thearmy, he says, should 
be so organised as to be capable in time of emergency so to 
expand “into a force sufficient to meet all probable invasion 
from abroad, and to furnish a respectable expeditionary force, if 
necessary, in the maintenance of our traditional American 
policy which bears the name of President Monroe.” The 
Monroe doctrine, therefore, under the administration of Mr. Taft 
will lose none of its vitality and force. It will continue to be the 
American polity. A strong navy Mr. Taft holds to be the surest 
guarantee of peace, ‘‘and the best means of securing respect for 
the assertion of our rights, the defence of our interests and the 
exercise of our influence in international matters.” 

It has been predicted that affairs of the Far East would 
occupy a large share of Mr. Taft’s attention, and he gives a hint 
of this in his address, as if he foresees inevitable complications. 
‘In the international controversies that are likely to arise in the 
Orient,” he says, “‘ growing out of the question of the open door 
and other issues, the United States can maintain her interests 
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and can secure respect for her just demands. She will not be 
able to do so, however, if it is understood that she never intends 
to back up her assertion of right and the defence of her interest 
by anything but mere verbal protest and diplomatic note.” 
Clearly there will be no slackening in the increase of the navy if 
Mr. Taft has his way. 

Mr. Taft’s veiled reference to the recent serious friction with 
Japan, and the demand that the Federal Government be given 
the power to enforce treaty stipulations, will meet with general 
approval, The weakness of dual Federal and State control is 
seen at its worst when the Federal Government deals with a 
foreign power and the contract entered into can be nullified by 
State laws or even a municipal ordinance; and with the State or 
the muncipality the foreign power has no diplomatic relations. 
As Mr. Taft says, ‘‘we now leave to a State or a city, not under 
the control of the Federal Government, the duty of performing 
our international obligations.” The means of enforcing treaty 
rights, he says, ought to be placed in the hands of the Federal 
Executive and the remedy ought to be found in the Federal 
courts. “If we would promise, we must put ourselves in a 
position to perform our promise. We cannot permit the pos- 
sible failure of justice due to local prejudice in any State or 
municipal government to expose us to the risk of war, which 
might be avoided if Federal jurisdiction was asserted by suitable 
legislation. 

As might naturally be expected, Mr. Taft is firm in his con- 
viction that no mistake has been made in building the Panama 
canal with locks, and that it will ‘‘ certainly be completed early in 
the next administration if not before,” that is within the next 
four or five years. He is optimistic, also, in regard to the 
changed relations existing between the South and other parts of 
the country. 


I look forward with hope [he says] to increasing the already good feeling 
between the South and the other sections of the country. My chief purpose is 
not to effect a change in the electoral vote of the Southern States. That is a 
secondary consideration. What I look forward to is an increase in the toler- 
ance of political views of all kinds and their advocacy throughout the South, 
and the existence of a respectable political opposition in every State; even more 
than this, to an increased feeling on the part of all the people in the South 
that this Government is their Government, and that its officers in their States 
are their officers. 
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If Mr. Taft can break down the “ Solid South,” if politically 
he can bring the South into the Union, he will have performed 
the greatest service that any man has rendered since Lincoln 
preserved the Union. Mr. Taft shows clearly enough that he 
understands, in a measure he sympathises with Southern pre- 
judices where the negro is concerned, and will not make the 
mistake that Mr. Roosevelt did. Mr. Roosevelt showed his 
sympathy with the negro by appointing members of his race to 
Federal offices in the South, than which there could have been 
nothing more likely to arouse Southern animosities or really to do 
harm to the coloured race. Mr. Taft says he has not the slightest 
race prejudice or feeling, and “recognition of its existence only 
awakens in my heart a deeper sympathy for those who have to 
bear it or suffer from it,” but he questions the wisdom of a policy 
which is likely to increase it. Therefore he questions whether 
the appointment of negroes “ in a community in which the race 
feeling is so widespread and acute, is of real benefit to the race, 
and whether it does not really increase race feeling.” 

The Address fulfils expectations. It reveals Mr. Taft as a 
man of positive views and strong convictions; conservative 
where conservatism is advisable, but with no hide-bound tradi- 
tions to bar progress. His views are clear cut and sharply 
enunciated. He was elected on a pledge to revise the tariff, and 
he insists that the pledge must be honestly and quickly redeemed. 
He wants to bring the South in direct sympathy with the North 
and West, because it is as much for the benefit of the South as it 
is for other parts of the country, yet no ill-considered action will 
make him offend Southern prejudice in the mistaken idea that he 
is doing either the South or the negro a kindness. The more 
carefully Mr. Taft’s Inaugural Address is studied the more it is 
seen that it is the declaration of principles of a man who thinks 
clearly, who thinks for himself, who has strong convictions, and 
who is not afraid of giving expression to them and adhering to 
his own self-imposed code. No opportunist this, no man to 
whom expediency is the guiding principle. 


The leading newspapers of the country agree that the Address 
was “calm, judicial and reassuring.” The New York World, 
still smarting under the libel prosecution instituted against it by 
Mr. Roosevelt says: 
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We have faith that Mr. Taft will stick to the Constitution and to the 
enumerated powers of his office, which are worthy of any man’s genius and 
sufficient occupation for the highest talent. He can safely leave the matter of 
faith and morals to the pulpit ; education to the schools and colleges; maternity 
to the mothers and paternity to the fathers; to the courts the trying of cases; 
to the States the powers reserved to the States; and to the people in general 
the right to engage in all lawful pursuits without meddlesome interference. 


There is not a word in the Address, says the New York 
Times, 
to disturb the peace of mind of any honest man, either through the fear that 
he himself may be wrongfully persecuted, or that his interests may suffer 
through the persecution or the prosecution of men not so honest. President 
Taft says that he is pledged to make the maintenance and the enforcement of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reforms “a most important feature of my administration.” He 
could not say less, But he says that with such reasonableness of language and 
specification that any one who reads the address must feel that there is a change 
in the air, a change that will be welcome to the nation. We are to have, it 
seems, during the next four years a government of laws, of laws enforced by an 
executive of just and deliberating mind. That will make a difference. No 
more comforting assurance could be asked of President Taft, and none could be 
given by him, that would be more certain to call forth the hearty good wishes 
of all the people for the success of his administration, 


The dominant note of the inaugural, as the New York Sun 
hears it, is deliberation. ‘As the country hoped, there is 
nothing here of the heat and fury of the prosecutor. This is 
the judge, calm, moderate, taking his time, resolved to be 
impartial,”’ 


The whole country wishes Mr. Taft well. He begins his 
administration under the happiest auspices; Republicans are 
anxious to sink factional differences and work in the closest 
accord with the new President; many Democrats who were 
forced by circumstances to vote against him are only too glad 
that he and not Mr. Bryan was elected. With strong Repub- 
lican majorities in both houses of Congress, which reflect the 
political sentiment of the country, possessed of tact and a 
manner that attracts, Mr. Taft ought to be able to carry out his 
policies. But the task that confronts him is not without its 
difficulties. He faces a deficit and an ever rising tide of expendi- 
tures; new taxes will have to be imposed, and the tax-gatherer 
is never popular. He must undo some of the things that were 
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done by his predecessor, and do some of the things that Mr. 
Roosevelt left undone. The bent of Mr. Taft’s mind, which is 
the mind legally trained, is constructive, the establishment of 
principles, the final settlement of questions, final, that is, so far 
as there can ever be a finality in a society constantly changing 
and adjusting itself to meet new conditions. Mr. Roosevelt 
was satisfied to preach, to exhort, to promulgate an enticing 
theory whose plausibility tickled vulgar ears. What Macaulay 
said of Mr. Gladstone applies to the former President; ‘‘ He 
deludes first himself, and then his readers. The foundations of 
his theory, which ought to be buttresses of adamant, are made 
out of the flimsy materials which are fit only for perorations.”’ 
Mr. Taft, the product of temperament and training, is another 
type. With him results count, and those results are the logical 
outcome of a definite purpose carefully conceived. Mr. Taft has 
certain very clear ideas as to the legislation required to control 
corporations and effectually check monopoly, and the means to 
be employed to achieve those ends, His is the attitude of the 
lawyer who prepares his case before he goes into court, who 
trusts nothing to chance, who relies on his facts and his know- 
ledge of the law, whose appeal is to reason and not to emotion, 
to whom florid oratory is merely a cloak to hide ignorance. 
Mr. Taft holds a brief for the people, and when he goes into 
court, when he makes his recommendations to Congress, he will 
not be content with generalities, but will be prepared to offer the 
remedy and the method in which it shall be applied. His mind 
being naturally constructive, he will endeavour to bring about 
reforms that will not do much harm to accomplish a little good. 
He is no friend of agitation, of unrest, of turmoil simply for the 
sake of spectacular excitement. That is always easy and may 
gain fleeting popularity, but it produces little lasting good. Mr. 
Taft wants to settle questious that for the good of the Republic 
must be settled once and for all. 


The decision of the United States Steel Corporation, popularly 
known as The Billion Dollar Steel Trust, to withdraw from all 
price agreements, and to make confidential prices to its cus- 
tomers, is of intense interest to the business world, but it has 
even greater interest to the student of economics. It will prove 
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the truth or fallacy of the assertion that a great trust, controlling 
the majority of the output of a commodity, is able to maintain 
the equilibrium of prices and prevent destructive competition 
that is as injurious to the consumer as it is to the producer. 

It was one of the claims made for the Trust that it would 
serve as a regulator for the market. The argument adduced in 
its favour and partly to allay the opposition of the public, was 
that when there were scores of competing concerns, the concern 
with the largest capital and the most modern facilities was 
always able fractionally to undersell its competitors and secure 
the bulk of the most desirable orders, which led to its smaller 
rivals reducing prices to be able to do business, which in turn led 
the larger establishments to make another cut so as to hold its 
control, and then naturally followed still further reductions, 
which culminated in open war. Theoretically this was to the 
advantage of the consumer, the public at large; in practice it 
worked out differently, as stability was destroyed, contracts for 
six months in advance could not be made as there was no 
certainty what the quotations would be, and the smaller concerns 
were often forced to reduce wages to keep their heads above 
water. 

All these disturbances were to be eliminated by the organisa- 
tion of the Trust. The Trust would be content with a moderate 
profit, and it would be able to set a price and maintain it, for no 
outside concern would be foolish enough to challenge its 
supremacy, knowing that if the Trust wanted to wage a war of 
extermination, its resources were so great it could simply crush 
every competitor out of existence by sheer weight. And during 
the years of plenty the theory worked admirably and modern 
economists believed they had discovered another natural law. 


If there is one law that economists have mastered it is that 
the truth of every economic law can only be proved in the face of 
a falling market; that when prices are rising the correctness of a 
so-called economic law is never tested. In other words, it is with 
economics as it is with a ship. On a smooth sea she may 
appear to be seaworthy, but her stability can only be proved 
when she has to fight the waves and withstand all the force of 
the elements. Then, and only then, can it be said that the skill 
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of the constructor and the honesty of the builder have been 
demonstrated. During the years succeeding the organisation of 
the Trust, when the demand for iron and steel products was equal 
to the capacity of the mills, it was easy enough to maintain 
prices, but since 1907, which brought about a curtailment of all 
building operations, and in some cases a complete stoppage, con- 
ditions more nearly resembling the anti-trust days have returned. 
To get business, concessions had to be made to consumers and 
agreements as to prices were violated. For some time the Trust 
endeavoured to maintain the agreements, but seeing that the 
smaller concerns were obtaining an undue proportion of the 
business, the Trust, for its own protection, was forced to declare 
an “open market” and to announce that it would be bound by 
no agreement, but would fix its own price. 

One of the arguments brought forward in favour of the trust 
—not the Steel Trust specifically, but all trusts—was that it was 
an economic necessity and a natural evolution, a development as 
much in keeping with the spirit of the age as the substitution of 
machinery for hand labour. The justification of the trust, it was 
said, would be seen in a time of stress and with a falling market, 
and the Steel Trust was pointed out as the last word in scientific 
business organisation. It was self-contained. It owned its iron 
mines; it owned a fleet of vessels and lines of railroads, to 
transport the ore from the mines to the furnaces; its machinery 
was so complete, and its business so minutely specialised, that 
nothing was wasted; and it could turn out everything, from the 
thinnest wire to a giant bridge. The highest talent and the 
greatest skill were at its command. It had almost a monopoly 
of brains. 

The trust, the great aggregation of capital, was so new and 
such an untried experiment, that cautious economists were re- 
luctant to pronounce it fundamentally unsound; but it was 


possible to point out—not dogmatically, but speculatively—that - 


the very things that were relied onfor strength were its weakness. 
For instance, it was the conclusion of one man, who had given 
somewhat careful thought to the trust principle, and to the Steel 
Trust especially, that its organisation was too rigid to adjust itself 
to shock. Thus, in the case of the Trust buying from itself its 
Own ore, it could not, when the price of steel rails fell, make up 
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a part of that difference by paying a lower price for ore, or 4 
lower freight-rate for the transportation of the ore from the 
mines to the furnaces; it could not economise by the discharge 
of high-priced managers or executives, or the reduction of their 
salaries, because these men were under long time-contracts; its 
organisation admitted of almost indefinite expansion, but no 
provision was. made for contraction. Now, with the smaller con- 
cern it was different. With the fall in prices in the market 
quotations of steel rails, there followed a proportionate reduction 
in the price of ore at the mines, of coal at the pit’s mouth, of 
freights, of everything, material and human, entering into the 
manufacture of steel rails; so that a reduction did not fall to the 
full amount on the manufacturer, but was so widely distributed 
that, while everybody was making less, the lossin no one case was 
ruin. And this investigator, to whom I have already referred, 
was able to bring out one extremely significant fact. He had been 
given confidential access to the books of one manufacturer, and he 
found, running back over a series of years, that while there had 
been wide fluctuations in prices, the average net profits year by 
year were not affected by the selling price of the finished com- 
modity. When prices were high, the manufacturer paid more for 
his ore, and his coal, and his freights, and his labour; as the 
market fell, automatically there was a fallin the price of ore, and 
coal, and freight, and labour; so that the average profit was much 
the same in a series of years, although there was a wide dis- 
crepancy in the price paid by the consumer. To use a nautical 
simile, the Steel Trust rides always on a taut cable; the smaller 
concern can take in or let out slack, as wind or tide may require. 

There is now a very fair opportunity offered to test the sound- 
ness of the economic theory on which the trust is founded. If 
the Steel Trust is able to save the market from demoralisation, 
part at least of the advantage claimed for combining capital will 
have been proved; but if the trust is unable to influence the law 
of supply and demand, and in lean years must suffer even as the 
small manufacturer does, the trust must seek other reasons for 
its existence. The next few months may have extremely valuable 
economic lessons. 


In President Taft’s cabinet are two Democrats, Mr. Franklin 
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MacVeagh, of Illinois, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Jacob M. Dickinson, of Tennessee, the Secretary of War. A 
dozen years ago such a thing would not have been possible; for 
men of the stamp of MacVeagh and Dickinson were proud of 
their democracy, and the gulf between parties was too wide and 
too deep lightly to be bridged, and if it had been possible to span 
the chasm men were not anxious to cross it. But since the 
débdcle in American politics, the year of grace 1896 that made 
Mr. Bryan the dictator of his party, Democrats have sought refuge 
in the party they formerly opposed, because it less violently 
offended their ideas and principles than the party which in the 
past they supported. Nothing has been more curious to the 
student of politics during the last few years than to observe how 
fundamental party principles have broken down, and only a 
shadowy, indefinite line now marks party divisions. It is so 
difficult that it is almost impossible to explain to a foreigner the 
difference between a Republican and a Democrat nowadays, because 
Democrats are found supporting Republican policies, and things 
that no Democrat once could countenance are now accepted as a 
matter of course. The result is that such men as MacVeagh and 
Dickinson, and they are typical of thousands and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of western and southern men, while calling them- 
selves Democrats vote for Republican candidates, not because 
they are converts, but because the Republican Party is more 
responsible and less given over to vagaries than their opponents. 
The Republicans have shown courage, force, and some constructive 
ability; the Democrats have displayed timidity when they ought 
to have been bold, vacillation when firmness and consistency would 
have made them strong, half-hearted acquiescence in the policies 
of their opponents when every consideration of expediency and 
party welfare demanded vigorous opposition. A party thus 
organised, in the control of a dictator. whose overthrow has been 
eagerly desired, offers no inducements to the young man entering 
politics or the old man whose political belief next to his religion 
is his highest profession of faith. The consequence is that recruits 
no longer join the Democratic standard and its veterans in disgust 
turn their backs upon it; it no longer has the enthusiasm of youth 
or the wisdom of age. And that in asentence explains the present 
deplorable plight of the Democratic Party, it shows why there is 
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no political opposition worthy of the name, and why the Repub- 
licans have nothing to fear so long as they fight an undis- 
ciplined mob instead of a compact, well-organised, militant 
minority. 


The administration of justice in America is beyond the 
understanding of a foreigner and somewhat puzzling even to 
Americans, if newspaper comments fairly represent public senti- 
ment. The defence of emotional insanity was for a long time a 
disgrace to the criminal courts, and a convenient way for an 
oratorical attorney to work on the feelings of a jury and secure 
the acquittal of a prisoner; but that has now become antiquated 
and the “unwritten law” is regarded as a more effective plea. 
The “unwritten law” is lex talionis, the sanction of society to 
the killing of an unarmed man suspected of having “invaded the 
sanctity of the hearthstone,” in the flamboyant language of 
criminal court oratory. The frequency with which the unwritten 
law was pleaded in the courts of the South and West aroused the 
scorn of the New York newspapers, but when Hains in a New York 
court was acquitted of the murder of Annis, his justification being 
the unwritten law, the New York press was forced to admit that 
American juries were much the same irrespective of geography. 

There is now in progress the trial of a man and his son for 
the deliberate murder in one of the principal streets of Nashville, 
in the State of Tennessee, of former United States Senator 
Edward Carmack, the editor of itsleading newspaper. Carmack, 
a brilliant but vitriolic writer, had carried on a fierce political 
campaign against one of the men who killed him. In the South 
the habits of the frontier community still prevail in politics, and 
the editor, who indulges in personalities in his paper, must be as 
quick with his pistol as he is ready with his pen. Carmack was shot 
in broad day while talking to a woman and without being given an 
opportunity to defend himself. The facts are established, the 
identity of the murderers is not disputed, but the trial has con- 
sumed weeks, and it required days to secure the jury. One 
reason why so much time was consumed in filling the jury-box 
was the decision of the trial jury concerning the competency of 
jurors. The judge ruled that no man was competent to be a 
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with some one who had talked with a witness.” The local 
newspaper printed verbatim reports of the coroner’s inquest and 
the court held that a newspaper printing verbatim testimony 
becomes a witness who had talked to a witness. Therefore 
every one in Nashville, and that was practically every intelligent 
man, as the murder aroused the most intense interest, was 
rendered incompetent as a juror. After examining 3000 talesmen 
twelve “‘competent’’ jurors were at last found, and of these 
four can neither read nor write, and all of them swore they had 
read no newspaper since the murder, while several had read no 
newspaper in ten years. Witha juror of that intellectual calibre 
it is not wondered at that the plea of the “unwritten law” or 
any other fantastic or maudlin appeal to the emotions should be 
successful. 

An extraordinary case is now pending in New York. Abbert 
T. Patrick, a former brilliant member of the Bar, was convicted 
of having been privy to the death of an aged millionaire and 
forging an alleged will, which made him the chief beneficiary. 
This was seven years ago. He was sentenced to death, principally 
on the testimony of the dead man’s valet, who was the lawyer’s 
accomplice, but turned State’s evidence to save himself. That 
the valet committed perjury is now admitted by the State. After 
the death sentence was pronounced the lawyer secured a stay of 
execution and an appeal, the appellate court affirming the 
verdict. The case had now attracted so much attention that the 
Governor was induced to grant a respite and finally he com- 
muted the sentence to imprisonment for life. Patrick then again 
brought his case before the courts on the extraordinary ground 
that the Governor, in commuting the sentence to life imprison- 
ment, had overstepped his authority, as the commutation had 
been granted without the prisoner’s consent, who refused to 
accept life imprisonment as an act of grace, and demanded either 
a full and unconditional pardon or the execution of the sentence 
decreed by the court. No similar case has ever before come 
before the courts, and the judges after listening to an elaborate 
argument made by Patrick, who acted as his own lawyer, are 
now considering the case. 


A. Maurice Low. 


YOL, LIII 22 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
CUCKOO 


THE mysterious habits of the cuckoo have attracted the attention 
of naturalists from the earliest times. More than two thousand 
years ago, Aristotle refuted the statement that cuckoos turned into 
hawks in winter. Yet such is the conservatism of superstition 
that this belief is still occasionally found among English game- 
keepers in the twentieth century. Perhaps this is not surprising 
when we consider how few gamekeepers ever read the works of 
Aristotle. During the last century, however, our knowledge of 
ornithology has been greatly increased. In every country of 
Europe, field naturalists have been at work making collections 
and recording observations. An enormous literature has grown 
up, treating of the cuckoo’s habits; but there is still much 
that is uncertain and a great deal that is at present unknown. 
There are, however, two things touching the cuckoo’s habits 
which are familiar to every one. The bird is a summer migrant 
to the British Isles and the eggs are deposited in the nests of 
other birds. The origin of this parasitic custom is shrouded in 
mystery. Even in its migratory habits the cuckoo is peculiar. 
Unlike most birds, the old cuckoos are the first to depart on their 
journey southwards. The parent birds leave us in July; the 
young birds remain untilSeptember. Here we are at once con- 
fronted with a problem. Is it this abnormal impulse to migrate 
early which has led cuckoos to put their eggs in other bird’s nests ? 
or are they able to leave early because they are relieved of 
domestic duties ? 

Cuculus canorus begins to call soon after landing but departs 
in silence; so it happens that of the thousands who mark the 
arrival of the cuckoo, not many perceive its departure. Few 
people are so dead to the charms of natural music that their 
feelings are unmoved by the cry of the cuckoo. Though they 
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may be unaffected by any of the sights, smells, or sounds of 
the woods and hills, the cuckoo is the one migrant whose arrival 
they notice. Many are so excited that they hasten to announce 
the eventin the Times or their local newspaper. This joyful call 
is, in the strictest sense, the ‘‘song” of the cuckoo, for it is only 
uttered by the male bird, and it is associated with the season of 
love. The hen cuckoo answers with a gurgling chatter which is, 
perhaps, often heard without being recognised. Cuckoos are 
easily deceived, and those who can imitate the cry with a 
moderate degree of artfulness may amuse themselves by bringing 
the birds within a few yards of some place of concealment. 
There was, formerly, general incredulity among serious ornitho- 
logists when the arrival of the cuckoo was announced before the 
end of the first week of April. But now the occasional arrival of 
cuckoos at the end of March is established beyond doubt. Since 
1905, the Migration Committee of the British Ornithologists’ Club 
have engaged the services of observers all over England and 
Wales to fillup weekly schedules recording the spring migration 
of birds. These records are digested or tabulated and the result 
is a yearly volume (published by Messrs. Witherby and Co.) which 
should be studied by every one who is seriously interested in 
ornithology. In the spring of 1905, our cuckoos, which had 
wintered in Africa, began to arrive as stragglers rather early. 
The first were reported from Sussex and Surrey on Aprill. On 
April 15 and 16 there was a considerable immigration on the 
coasts of Kent, Sussex, and Hants. These birds seem to have 
spread inland to the west and there to have settled down. On 
April 29, May 3 and May 7, there were further immigrations on 
the Sussex coast, but by May 8, cuckoos were established all over 
England in the usual numbers and no further movements were 
noticed. In 1906, the first parties arrived between April 6 and 
April 9 all along the coast from Kent to Cornwall, but these 
remained in the South. The main body of cuckoos arrived 
about May 1, and for two or three days there was a steady 
stream of birds, which passed rapidly northwards, pouring in 
all along the south coast. The spring of 1907, as many may 
remember, was extremely forward, and at the end of March 
summerlike weather prevailed all over South-Western Europe. 
Straggling cuckoos appeared in the southern and western counties 
of England before the end of March, The main body, however, 
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did not arrive until April 22; and for a week great numbers 
of cuckoos came in along the south coast and spread 
towards the north. By May 12, they seem to have settled 
down in their summer quarters. Almost all writers on the 
cuckoos are at one as to the greediness of the birds. Their 
voracity is enormous, and the love of the male cuckoo for the 
females is subordinated to his love of food. This greed leads 
him to guard with jealousy his feeding-grounds but to treat with 
indifference his females. The result is that the females have to 
search for mates. They receive the attentions of as many males 
as may be necessary and move from onetoanother. Unlike most 
birds they do not pair, nor are they polygamous, but polyandrous. 
Each female cuckoo has many husbands and the males are, 
probably, more numerous than the females. One may some- 
times see two male cuckoos saluting a female with their cry and 
pressing attentions upon her; but in cuckoo’s society, sexual 
jealousy seems to be almost unknown and fights between males 
appear to be extremely rare. 

It is somewhat strange when we consider the enormous 
number of cuckoos and the increasing number of ornithologists, 
how few persons have seen the cuckoo put her egg into another 
bird’s nest. It is now established beyond doubt that she lays 
her egg on the ground and carries it to the nest in herbill. She 
puts one egg only in each nest; and when two cuckoos’ eggs are 
found in the same nest, as sometimes happens, it is the work of 
two females. In most cases the cuckoo removes one or more of 
the host’s eggs, but she does not always do so. The first 
observers in this country who saw a cuckoo’s egg put into 
another bird’s nest, appear to have been two Scotch lads, the 
sons of Mr. David Tripeny, a farmer in Coxmuir. This was in 
1838, and the facts were recorded by Macgillivray. It was upon 
Sunday forenoon of June 24, when they were sitting in a 
plantation tending their cattle. They saw a cuckoo alight at no 
great distance from them, upon a hillock of moss. It picked up 
an egg with its bill, and after having looked round about as if to 
ascertain whether there was any one in sight, it hopped down 
with it amongst the heath. The lads immediately ran to the 
place in which they had observed it descend, and when at a 
distance of about six feet, they saw it rise from the side of a 
titlark’s, or meadow-pipit’s nest into which it had introduced 
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its head. In the nest, which was arched over with strong heath, 
and had a narrow entrance from the side, there was a newly 
dropped cuckoo’s egg along with one of the titlark’s own. 

An interesting note appeared in “British Birds” for 
September 1908 on this subject. The naturalist who recorded 
the facts was Owen Ephraim, the huntsman of the Ynysfor 
Hounds, who is said to be a very keen and accurate observer: 


On the evening of May 24, I strolled down as far as the marsh to look for 
some nests, and found a meadow-pipit’s with four eggs, quite cold. The little 
birds were following a cuckoo close by, so I laid down in the rushes on the side 
of a ditch, within five ‘yards of the nest, and watched. Presently the euckoo 
alighted near, and walking up to the nest, picked up one of the pipit’s eggs in 
her beak. This she put aside about two feet off, and then, walking back, she 
stooped with her wings half raised and laid her egg about three or four. inches 
from the side of the nest. She then turned round and pushed the egg most 
carefully with her beak into the nest. Then she picked up the pipit’s egg in 
her beak and flew away, dropping it about twenty yards further on. The 
meadow pipits were there, looking on as if they knew what she was doing, for 
they stopped there and did not follow the cuckoo. 


The belief that cuckoos devour other birds’ eggs is very widely 

) spread. But the fact that the female carries her own egg in 
her bill or sometimes, it seems, in her throat, and that she carries 

away and destroys some of the eggs of her victims is enough to 

| explain this error. A good many cuckoos have been shot with 
eggs in their mouths but the evidence that they were eating them 

. is not convincing. The cuckoo seems to put her egg into the 
host’s nest at various times, occasionally before any eggs are laid, 
but now and then when the clutch is complete. The period of 
incubation, as has been proved by hatching a cuckoo’s egg in an 
incubator, is twelve days. The commonest foster-parents of the 
) young cuckoo in this country are hedge-sparrows, meadow- 
pipits, wagtails, and reed-warblers; but there is, as a matter of 

fact, hardly any passerine British bird in whose nest a cuckoo’s 

| egg has not been found. The latest authentic list contains the 

) names of one hundred and twenty Palearctic birds who, as 
unconscious hosts, have entertained the cuckoo. Cuckoo’s eggs 

! . have been found in the nest of the dipper, jay, jackdaw, green 
woodpecker, wood pigeon, and, most remarkable of all, in that 
; of the little grebe or dab-chick. It appears to be well established 
that each female cuckoo always lays eggs of a similar colouring. 
This habit is hereditary. The cuckoo which always lays blue eggs, 
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may or may not deposit them in the nest of a bird which also lays 
blue eggs. So the cuckoo which lays in the reed-warbler’s nest 
may or may not lay an egg which resembles a reed-warbler’s; 
but whatever coloured egg she does lay, all her eggs will be of 
the same type. It used to be thought that the female cuckoo 
only laid an egg every seven or eight days, and this was put 
forward to explain her parasitic habits. But this is not the case ; 
each female cuckoo lays about twenty eggs in the season, and 
they are laid on alternate days. Nor is there anything in the 
ovary or in the development of the eggs which is abnormal. 

It is a strange thing, and one worthy of notice, that in some 
bird’s nests the cuckoo’s egg generally resembles the host’s, while 
in othersitneverdoesso. This brings us to the interesting ques- 
tion of the colour of cuckoo’s eggs about which some very erroneous 
beliefs prevail. It is not uncommon to find persons who are 
under the impression that the cuckoo’s egg always resembles the 
other eggs in the host’s nest. With this sometimes goes a belief 
that the cuckoo lays her egg, and after critically examining the 
colour, decides what nest to put itin. It is buta step further to 
suppose that the female cuckoo can control the colour of her egg, 
or is somehow mysteriously affected by the colour of the eggs 
among which she is intending to lay her own. 

It will, perhaps, be best to dispel these notions by putting 
together as shortly as possible a summary of what we know about 
cuckoo’s eggs. This is a subject on which every student of 
ornithology must acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Dr. Kugéne 
Rey. His book Altes und Neues aus dem Haushalte des Kuckuks 
fills one with admiration for the thoroughness of German scien- 
tific labour. First, it is clear after a hasty examination of any 
big collection that the eggs of the cuckoo vary more in colour 
than those of any other bird. The varieties of colouring extend 
from greenish and reddish grey with darker cloudings and spots 
to pale blue without any markings at all. Cuckoo’s eggs are 
sometimes found that resemble no known eggs of any other 
species; but for the most part the colouring and marking bear a 
resemblance to the common passerinetypes. At a meeting of the 
British Ornithologists’ Club in March 1896, nine hundred and 
nineteen cuckoo’s eggs were exhibited, and the spectacle was an 
instructive one. A great deal of evidence which has been 
collected and digested by Dr. Rey seems to establish the follow- 
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ing remarkable facts: cuckoo’s eggs found in the nests of the 
redstart and the brambling are nearly always like those of the 
owners of the nests; cuckoo’s eggs found in the nests of the 
white-throat, the garden-warbler, the sedge-warbler and the 
reed-warbler are frequently imitations of the nest-owner’s eggs ; 
cuckoo’s eggs found in the nests of common wrens, willow-wrens, 
chiff-chaffs, wood-warblers and hedge-sparrows are never imita- 
tions of the eggs of those birds. The intelligent reader will 
doubtless have noticed a curious thing. The eggs of the red- 
start and the hedge-sparrow are both pale blue, and, as every 
one knows, much resemble each other. Cuckoo’s eggs in the 
redstart’s nest are almost always like the other eggs, whilst 
those in the hedge-sparrow’s are never imitations of the nest- 
owners. We have, then, a race of cuckoos laying pale blue eggs 
which are parasitic on the redstart, but which never avail 
themselves of a hedge-sparrow’s nest. Seebohm suggested that 
perhaps some species were more easily duped than others, and 
therefore that cuckoos could foist their eggs on them whether 
they were like or unlike in colouring. Certainly hedge- 
sparrows are unsuspicious of man and do not easily desert 
their nests. For aught we know they may be colour-blind, 
and the cuckoos have discovered it. The most important con- 
clusion to be arrived at by examining great collections of cuckoo’s 
eggs and comparing them with the eggs of the nests from which 
they were obtained, is that the vast majority are not imitations 
of the nest-owner’s eggs. 

These facts about cuckoo’s eggs have only been ascertained 
within comparatively recent years. lian who wrote on natural 
history in the second century of our era stated that the cuckoo’s 
eggs were only put into the nests of birds whose eggs they 
resembled. No other observer seems to have turned his atten- 
tion to this interesting subject until the middle of the eighteenth 
century when Salerne quoted an inhabitant of Sologne, who told 
him that tlie cuckoo’s egg resembled the others in the nest 
in which it might be placed. Little more was done until Dr. 
Baldamus, a German, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
drew attention to the matter. English naturalists who were 
familiar with cuckoo’s eggs in hedge-sparrows’ nests, to: which 
eggs they bear no resemblance, did not pay much attention to 
the matter. At last a German forester named Braune established 
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beyond doubt that in certain cases cuckoos do lay eggs re- 
sembling those of the bird which they seek to deceive. He shot 
a female cuckoo near the nest of an Icterine warbler. Among 
the eggs of the warbler in the nest was an egg apparently a 
cuckoo’s, but in colouring similar to those of an Icterine warbler. 
From the oviduct of the dead cuckoo he then extracted an egg 
similar in colouring to that in the nest, and also, of course, 
like the egg of an Icterine warbler. Here then was an instance 
of a cuckoo imitating the egg of her dupe. If we are believers 
in natural selection there is nothing very extraordinary in this. 
It is like the animals which obtain protection by unconsciously 
imitating their surroundings. The eggs of cuckoos all vary to a 
certainextent. The hereditary habit puts them always in the nest 
of the same species. It follows that those which happen most 
closely to mimic the host’s eggs will probably have the best chance 
of being incubated. A tendency to lay eggs with particular marking 
and colouring will also be inherited. Once given a habit which 
is of benefit to the cuckoo and natural selection will operate. 

It must be confessed that there is very little evidence to 
explain how the parasitic habit of the cuckoo arose. There is 
no doubt, however, that the habit is a beneficial one, for the 
common cuckoo is a flourishing species. It is a case, therefore, 
where natural selection may have operated: that is to say, when 
some cuckoos had taken to dropping their eggs in other birds’ 
nests, they and their progeny would thrive in the struggle for 
life. The parasitic cuckoos would tend to survive, and those 
which went on building nests would tend to become exterminated. 
It is worth noting that the cowbirds of the New World, who are 
in no way related to the cuckoo, are also parasites. A number 
of birds have the habit of occasionally laying in each other’s 
nests. Cases of pheasants and partridges doing so have been 
oiten recorded, less frequently, cases of gulls and eider ducks, 
redstarts and pied fly-catchers, and various species of titmice. 
But with these it seems to be an accidental matter. Possibly 
the ancestors of our cuckoo may have begun in some such 
fashion, and the habit of casually laying in a stranger’s nest 
may have proved a useful inheritance. Stories” of cuckoos 
building nests and sitting on their own eggs are without founda- 
tion, and there is no trustworthy evidence to support the 
common belief that they return to the foster-parent’s nest to see 
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how their little one is faring. The female cuckoo takes no 
interest in her offspring after the egg is laid and disposed of. 
A great many explanations have been advanced to explain 
why the cuckoo does not sit upon her eggs. Some are ingenious, 
but none are satisfactory. Hérissant, a French naturalist of the 
eighteenth century, declared that the cuckoo’s stomach lay 
behind the sternum, and so formed a protuberance which made 
incubation impossible. To this, White, of Selborne, replied by 
showing that the viscera of the nightjar are similar to those of 
the cuckoo, and yet it is not prevented from nesting. Schlegel, 
in the nineteenth century, thought that the cuckoo’s food pro- 
duced an enlarged stomach, that it got little nutrition from its 
diet of hairy caterpillars, and that constant hunger interfered 
with domestic duties. But it seems that the stomachs of the 
two common North American cuckoos are precisely similar, and 
they are not parasites. The maternal feelings of the cuckoo are 
undoubtedly weak. But whether she leaves her eggs to foster- 
parents because her maternal feelings are weak, or whether 
her maternal instincts have been weakened because she does 
not see her progeny, is a problem that may be left for further 
consideration. 

Aristotle, of course, knew that cuckoos laid in the nests of 
other birds, but he was uncertain what became of the eggs and 
young of the wretched birds that were duped. Let us hear what 
the great Greek naturalist has to say on this point: 


Some say that when the young cuckoo grows, it ejects the other young birds, 
which then perish ; others say that the foster-mother kills them and feeds the 
young cuckoo with them, for the beauty of the young cuckoo makes her despise 
her own offspring. People say that they have been eye-witnesses of these things. 
Others say that the old cuckoo comes and devours the young ; others, that the 
young cuckoo is so big that it eats up all the food which was meant for the rest. 


In the end he inclines to the true explanation, which is that the 
young parasite evicts the rightful owners. It was Edward 
Jenner, as most persons know, who in June 1787, conclusively 
ascertained that the young cuckoo, unaided, threw his fellow 
nestlings out of the nest. For many centuries it was known 
that the young cuckoo was found, after a short time, sole tenant. 
Some believed that the old cuckoo used to return when her 
egg was hatched and destroy all but her own offspring. Others 
believed that the nestlings were smothered by the young cuckoo, 
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whose rapid growth was notorious, and that the dead bodies 
were flung out by the parent birds. Ancient naturalists were 
accustomed to mix the real with the fabulous without apparently 
trying to discover the truth by observing for themselves. Jenner 
was the first who saw and described one of the most extraordinary 
scenes that can be witnessed in the life of birds. He reported 
his discovery to John Hunter, who made a communication to 
the Royal Society. Many naturalists remained sceptical, but 
numberless subsequent observers and, in recent times, several 
photographers have proved the accuracy of the celebrated Jenner. 
His account has become classical, and is well worth reading. On 
June 18, he found a hedge-sparrow’s nest containing three eggs, 
and in addition a cuckoo’s egg. Next day he found a young 
hedge-sparrow and a young cuckoo hatched. The nest was so 
placed that he could well see what took place, and to his great 
surprise he saw the young cuckoo only a day old in the very act 
of turning out the joint tenant of the nest. 


The mode of accomplishing this was very curious. The little animal with 
the assistance of its rump and wings contrived to get the bird upon its back, 
and making a lodgment for the burden by elevating its elbows, clambered back- 
ward with it up the side of the nest till it reached the top, where, resting for a 
moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite disengaged it from the 
nest. It remained in this situation for a short time, feeling about with the 
extremities of its wings, as if to be convinced whether the business was 
properly executed, and then dropped into the nest again, With these (the 
extremities of its wings) I have often seen it examine, as it were, an egg and 
nestling before it began its operations; and the nice sensibility which these 
parts appeared to possess seemed sufficiently to compensate the want of sight, 
which as yet it was destitute of. I afterwards put in an egg, and this, by a 
similar process, was conveyed to the edge of the nest and thrown out. These 
experiments I have since repeated several times in different nests and have 
always found the young cuckoo disposed to act in the same manner. In climbing 
up the nest it sometimes drops its burden and thus is foiled in its endeavours ; 
but after a little respite the work is resumed, and goes on almost incessantly 
until it is effected. It is wonderful to see the extraordinary exertions of the 
young cuckoo, when it is two or three days old, if a bird be put into the nest 
with it that is too weighty for it to lift out. In this state it seems ever restless 
and uneasy. But this disposition for turning out its companions begins to 
decline from the time it is two or three till it is about twelve days old, when, 
as far as I have hitherto seen, it ceases. Indeed, the disposition for throwing 
out the eggs appears to cease a few days sooner; for I have frequently seen the 
young cuckoo, after it had been hatched nine or ten days, remove a nestling 
that had been placed in the nest with it, when it suffered an egg, put there at 
the same time, to remain unmolested. ‘he singularity of its shape is well 
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adapted for these purposes; for, different from other newly-hatched birds, its 
back from the scapule downwards is very broad, with a considerable depression 
in the middle. This depression seems formed by nature for the design of 
giving a more secure lodgment to the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or its young 
one, when the young cuckoo is employed in removing either of them from the 
nest. When it is about twelve days old, this cavity is quite filled up, and then 
the back assumes the shape of nestling birds in general. 

Among those who were incredulous was Charles Waterton, 
who declared, with characteristic bluntness, that Jenner never 
saw what he relates. Even Gould long clung to the ancient 
belief that the youngsters were evicted by their parents. But 
Gould was ultimately induced to confess that he was mistaken. 
More astonishing is it to find a modern ornithologist like 
Seebohm, in his great work on “British Birds,” writing as 
follows: ‘It has been said on what appears to be incontestable 
evidence, that the young cuckoo, soon after it is hatched, ejects 
the young or eggs from the nest by hoisting them on its back; 
but one feels inclined to class these narratives with the equally 
well-authenticated stories of ghosts and other apparitions w_ich 
abound.” The impulse which induces the unfledged, blind, and 
inexperienced cuckoo nestling to hurl its comrades to destruction 
is a wonderful instance of the operation of instinct. A German 
naturalist placed a young cuckoo and a nest containing young 
bullfinches at opposite ends of a window-sill. The cuckoo 
crawled across, inserted himself into the nest, and threw the 
young bullfinches out. Such was their natural resistance that it 
took the cuckoo two hours to accomplish this labour for which he 
showed a passionate eagerness. It now and then happens that 
two cuckoos are hatched at the same time in the same nest, and 
a contest is waged between them until one or other succumbs. 
A case has been reported where both young cuckoos survived, 
and were fed by the foster-parents for ten days. What subse- 
quently happened, the observer unfortunately was not able to 
record. The young cuckoo leaves the nest in about fourteen 
days, followed with solicitous anxiety by its devoted foster- 
parents who continue to feed it. Perhaps the strangest thing 
in the whole history of the bird is the strange fascination which it 
exerts; for small birds of various species have been observed to 
join the foster-parents in labouring to satisfy the young cuckoo’s 
insatiable appetite. 


HAROLD RUSSELL. 


WOMEN AND PATRIOTISM 


Is patriotism becoming decadent? If so, we must look for the 
reason, Surely the answer lies in the luxuriousness and selfish- 
ness of the present generation, allied to a restlessness which 
threatens to undermine the physical stability of the nation. We 
live in a strenuous age of jostle and bustle, flitting hither and 
thither from pillar to post, making of life a Marathon race with 
no time to bestow on the domestic and pacific cult of our homes. 
This is a serious problem: The tottering decrease in the cult of 
home life. An Englishman’s home once was his castle; it is fast 
becoming a receptacle and depository for his belongings, his 
kindred and cattle, a place to return to occasionally from his 
aeroplaned flight of existence, with scanty leisure to enjoy the 
calm and serious delights it offers him, but rather becoming a 
bugbear of thraldom threatening to engulf him in ties of 
domesticity. Surely a country must be accused of lack of 
patriotism when a force raised for home defence can only be 
augmented by repeated appeals in a daily paper, and national 
enthusiasm evoked by the production of a sensational play, 
backed by weekly parades in full war-paint, in the hope that the 
glitter and glamour of the national uniform may even pierce the 
tortoise-like shell of the sleepy, unpatriotic Englishman. Not 
that I wish to suggest anything against these methods, they have 
answered admirably where others have failed, and praise be to 
those to whom praise is due, but the question is, should we ever 
have come to this? And has it not something to do with the 
women of the country as well as the men? Women of the 
present generation prefer not to realise the responsibilities allied 
to their sex. They strive too much to enter into the same arena 
of competition as their menkind, instead of relying on their 
influence and example, which, kept like a shining light in the 
background, would prove infinitely more helpful than the 


domineering spirit so often displayed. Example is a great force — 


in life, and if women prized their homes more, lived less 
luxuriously in them, spent less money on their dress and outside 
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amusements, and devoted more time to inspire their menkind, 
this utter lack of patriotic feeling, born of unsatiated thirst for 
pleasure, would not need to be reckoned with as a growing danger 
in lowering the prestige of our country. 

Is not our educational system also at fault for lack of 
patriotism and militant loyalty. From the early stages of their 
education, English boys are not instilled with a national senti- 
ment of trust and duty, love of King and country, the true 
sentiment of patriotism. From the nursery onward, they are 
encouraged in their aptitude for games, and the captain of the 
Eton Eleven receives more admiration than the boy who com- 
mands his cadetcorps. How different to the Japanese who, from 
their earliest youth are brought up as warriors in frame and 
spirit. Self-control and duty form the guiding motive of their lives 
—concentration of purpose is instilled into them, and, once their 
vocation settled, they work at it and for it with hardly ever a 
relaxation. Their games and sport are merely physical training, 
laying the foundations of early preparations for war in archery, 
riding, wrestling and fencing, while our love and cult of sport in 
England bids fair to be almost a national peril. Moderately 
pursued, it is splendid for the physical good of the nation, but 
it is becoming immoderately overdone in all classes of life. 
Saturday afternoon affords a typical example. In the crowds that 
assemble to watch a football match or a boat-race, the women 
are to the fore as much as the men, they sometimes out-number 
the sterner sex, and it has certainly become as inherent a passion 
with them as with their husbands and brothers. There are women 
devoting their lives to all forms of sport, and the fierce competi- 
tion to excel par excellence in the hunting field, golf, or which- 
ever form it takes them, must mean an utter absorption of time 
in achieving perfection, to the detriment of most other interests. 
Even into the girls’ schools of the present day has this cult 
permeated, to the exclusion of other accomplishments. Schools 
are hockey mad, and the hockey girl is-a perfect terror. 
Surely this cult for women is not a domestic virtue or develop- 
ment; it may develop their limbs, but not their minds, and if 
parents would only realise how much this game is being overdone 
and the amount of physical harm it may do in being played to 
excess, they would try to enforce its abolition. There are 
mothers, I know, who would rejoice if less time were devoted to 
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this form of amusement, and more to the domestic side of life. 
The lack of domesticity in women’s education is greatly to be 
deplored. Schools are run on entirely different systems nowadays 
to formerly. They savour more of commercial enterprises, and it 
is only the very rich who can afford to place their daughters at 
such luxurious and sumptuous establishments. Everything is 
conducted on a luxurious basis; girls have to be supplied with 
plenty of pocket money, matrons are engaged to look after their 
health, and maids to mend their clothes. Amusements of all 
kinds are so plentifully provided that the seeds of discontent are 
sometimes sown in the contrast of their homes. If schools 
returned to the simpler life it would be far better. Whatgirl on 
leaving school has the faintest idea of how to manage a house or 
a husband? Her knowledge of housekeeping, book-keeping and 
needle-work is practically nil. Ifshe embarks at an early age on 
the waves of matrimony, by her lack of knowledge she buys her 
experience pretty dearly. Her household accounts are conducted 
on the airiest principles, her servants are generally masters of her 
and of all they survey, and her utter inability to cope with her 
domestic troubles generally makes her a laughing-stock to all her 
friends and a nuisance to her relatives. How much more 
sensible would our girls become if imbued with a few domestic 
virtues, and how much more fitted to take their places at home 
as rational beings than restless malcontents—a mass of nerves ° 
and jumps. We also want patriotism in girls’ schools as much 
as elsewhere, and girls should be taught that they might be as 
splendid a help to their country in time of war by knowing the 
elements of surgery and medicine, as their brothers might be in 
acquiring the knowledge of how to defend their homes. Let 
schools make it their business to put every girl entrusted to their 
care through an ambulance course, so that she may acquire a 
practical knowledge of First Aid. What a splendid help to 
formation of character is a study which involves the sinking of self! 
Let them institute courses of lectures and demonstrations, instigat- 
ing competitive examinations at the end of the term, in order 
that those who wish to excel may gain their certificates. Every 
girl and every woman can make up her mind to help her country by 
following the example lately set by Her Majesty the Queen of Italy, 
who by her practical knowledge of medical aid, helped and cheered 
her suffering populace after the terrible earthquake at Messina, 
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Now is the time for women to display their patriotism. Let 
them take and persuade their friends to take a course of ambulance 
training by belonging to some Ambulance Association, of which 
there should be a branch in every town and county. Those who 
have not urgent domestic ties might become sufficiently inspired 
to takeaseverer course of training, such as that laid down for the 
R. R. C. Society, allied to the Territorial Forces. What a help 
we could really be in case of war if we could raise a band of fully 
equipped and trained women to be called out to serve with the 
regular staff in the lighter duties of nursing. Thesearethe people 
wanted and not always available. All women with brothers and 
husbands doing Territorial Service might support this scheme 
with excellent results. What a welcome outlet for our energies, 
instead of spending our time in an endless round of social functions 
and amusements. Not for one moment do I wish to support the 
idea, which has lately been mooted, that women aping soldiers 
would be acceptable to the nation—not only would they be in the 
way, but utterly out of place and a laughing-stock for the rabble 
to gaze at. We don’t want galloping amazons displaying panto- 
mimic uniforms. Woman’s true place is in the background, 
where she can set an example which could not fail to re-act on her 
brothers and cousins, and would help enormously by stimulating 
them to energetic service, and arousing the torpid from their apathy. 
There are many rich men we know whose lives are compressed 
into a narrow area of jogging to cover morning after morning, 
fishing in Norway, doing a little bit of the London season, then 
grouse shooting and stalking inScotland. This regular repetition 
has dulled their sense of perception that a little more might be 
required of them, and it is only the determined shirkers who would 
continue this round without a pin-prick of conscience that they 
might be utilising their time a little more profitably by drilling 
and training and doing some share of their duty towards their 
country. What men would not welcome a patriotic impulse in 
the lives of their womenkind, and consider the time more suitably 
employed than finding their wives advocating votes for women, 
becoming raucous suffragettes, passing their lives in rowdyism, 
and agitating for things they would be better without? Patriotism 
is what we want in women as well as in men, not suffragism. 


Mapce Barry. 


THE CHINESE AS RULERS OVER AN ALIEN 
RACE IN EASTERN TURKISTAN 


To a nation like ours, controlling the destiny of a multitude of 
alien races, it should be a matter of special interest to acquaint 
ourselves with the experience, and methods of government, of 
other people whom fortune has placed in a position more or less 
similar to our own. On or near our Indian Border, no less than 
three Great Powers hold sway over indigenous races separated 
from them by a wide gulf, whether of creed, or of language, or 
of culture—Russia in Western Turkistan; France in Tonkin; and 
China in Tibet and Eastern Turkistan. To describe the adminis- 
trative methods of each and to compare them with our own 
systems of government should be a study of no small scientific 
value. But to only afew men has the opportunity been given to 
acquire experience wide enough to deal with the subject in its 
whole range. On the other hand, there are many who have some 
knowledge of particular phases of it; and as one whose lot it has 
been to spend many years in Eastern Turkistan, naturally that 
phase which I have observed relates to the Chinese rule vis-a-vis 
the native Mohammedan population in that country; and this is 
the subject which I now propose to treat. 

The administration, as it is now carried on by the Chinese, 
differs in some essential points from that which they established 
previously. From thedays of Chien-lung, who annexed Eastern 
Turkistan in 1759, up to the time of the expulsion of the Chinese 
consequent on the outbreak of the Tungan rebellion in 1863, this 
region was looked upon in Peking 'as an outlying dependency, not 
as an integral part of the Empire, and was given a special form 
of Government. The officials were not Chinese, as they now are, 
but chiefly Manchus. The supreme authority was vested in an 
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Imperial Commissioner or Chin-chai at Ili, who had the direct 
charge of the country north of the Tian-shan, whilst the govern- 
ment at the south of that range, that is, in the Lob Basin—or 
Turkistan Proper—was confided to a Deputy Governor, with 
headquarters at Yarkand. The Imperial troops were not China- 
men, but recruits from the Manchu Banners and from the Tungan 
Mohammedans of the neighbouring province of Kansu. Adminis- 
trative posts of importance were also then given to the natives 
of the country. The collection of the revenue, the administration 
of justice amongst the non-Chinese element, the levy of custom 
dues on the frontiers and in the towns, were all left to the 
Mohammedan Hakim Begs, who, in their réle of District Magis- 
trates, were very grand personages, and enjoyed no small degre: 
of pomp and circumstance. 

But under the present régime, established since the Chinese 
re-occupation in 1877, there has been a general tightening-up 
from Peking of the administrative links. China’s possessions on 
the north and the south sides of the Tian-shan—no more called 
by the vague term of Si-yu, or western region—have been named 
afresh as Sin-chiang or New Dominion, and instead of the country 
being continued to be treated as a colony, it has been formed into 
a province of the Empire, on the same footing as the eighteen 
provinces of China Proper, and with a local administration 
organised on an identical basis. The seat of government is 
established at Urumtchi, made the capital of the province in 1878, 
and the headquarters of the Futai or the Governor. Forming a 
council with, but in subordination to, this high functionary, are 
the usual Pu-chen-ssu or Provincial Treasurer, the Ngan-cha-ssu 
or Provincial Judge, the Hsio-tai or Commissioner of Education, 
and the Titai or Provincial Commander-in-Chief. For local 
administrative purposes, the province is divided off into four 
circuits, each in charge of a Taotai, whose position resembles 
somewhat that of a Commissioner in India. The Taotai’s circuit 
is again parcelled off into districts—some forty in number for the 
entire Province—in charge of each of which are officials of various 
grades, just asin China Proper, some styled Chih-fu, others Chih- 
chou, and others again, Chih-hsien; all practically independent of 
each other, but all subjected to the supervision of the Taotai, 


who forms the intermediary of communication between the higher 
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authorities at the provincial capital and the lower ones in district 
charge. As in India, so in Turkistan, the district is the unit of 
administration ; and the duties of a Chinese District Officer 
appear to be just as various as those of an Indian Deputy Com- 
missioner. He is responsible for the general tranquillity of his 
charge, is the judge, in the first instance, in civil and criminal 
matters; the collector of the revenue, the governor of the gaol, the 
registrar of the land transfers, the coroner—in fact there is scarcely 
anything connected with the district in which the Amban—as this 
many-sided official is called by the natives—is not expected to 
take some interest; and truly he is given an ample opportunity 
to act up to the Chinese ideal that a District Officer should be the 
‘Father and Mother” of his people. The administration of the 
sub-districts is entirely entrusted to the native Begs—or Tahsildars 
as we would call them in Inidia—nominated by, and holding their 
post at the pleasure of, the Amban. The Begs are petty judges 
as wellas tax-collectors for the Amban, and they have under their 
order'a number of yuzbashis, or men in charge of 100 families; 
mirabs, or distributors of irrigation water; dizikchis or night 
watchmen. 
‘Such then, in outline, is the government organisation in 
Eastern Turkistan. It has a certain co-ordination; andin theory 
there is no reason why it should not work well; but in practice 
it is vitiated by a good deal of oppression—not more, however, 
than the native population can cheerfully put up with, at their 
present stage of evolution. ‘There is no blinking the fact that 
the taxes of a district are simply farmed out to the Amban; 
but considering ‘the almost irresistible temptation to extort, to 
which the system makes him liable, it must be confessed that he 
generally behaves with remarkable moderation. It is, or rather 
it was‘a few years ago, the fashion in Europe to look upon the 
Chinese mandarin as a monster of rapacity. Certainly it is easy 
to condemn, but it requires latitude of ‘mind as well as kindness, 
to appreciate and understand him. .For my own part, the more 
I have’ come‘in:contact with Chinamen of the official class, the 
more I think that the virtues they possess are their own, and their 
faults those of the system under which they work. By system I 
here refer-more ‘specially to the mode of recruitment of the Civil 
Service in Turkistan. I cannot accurately say how many Civil 
Service appointments of the higher grades there are in this 
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province. Some 200 perhaps; and so for the actual needs of 
the Civil administration some 200 men would presumably be 
sufficient. But what do we find? ‘We find a whole army of 
office-seekers who have paid, by way of investment, large sums 
of money to the Government in the purchase of brevet ranks. 
Of course it is only fair that these men should be allowed a 
return on their outlay; and so the pernicious system has sprung 
up of permitting an official, who happens to be in the occu- 
pation of a post, to remain in it for a short time only—how- 
ever well he may be fitted for a prolonged tenure—so that some 
other expectant of office may be given a chance of enjoying 
its fleshpots. The tendency is what might have been antici- 
pated—haste to make a fortune whilst in office; indifference 
to local problems; and in the case of foreign pressure, con- 
cessions often unwisely made; all because of the desire to be 
left undisturbed to one’s private finances. At the same time it 
is only fair to say that really worthless officials are quite the 
exception, in spite of the drawbacks in the system which, after 
all, is perhaps not much worse than our own was in India in the 
days before the Mutiny. Quite a large proportion of mandarins 
in Turkistan do strive to rule equitably, and in a manner most 
conducive to the welfare of the natives. No doubt there is a 
good deal of what we would call venality and corruption; but it 
is too often forgotten that officials in China are practically the 
unpaid agents of the Government who employ them, and that 
unless they supplement their ridiculously small emoluments by 
commissions and the like, it is a moral impossibility for them, I 
will not say, to make a livelihood, for they certainly cannot do 
that, but even to pay the salary of the staff which they are bound 
to keep at their personal expense. Theabsurdity of the situation 
is manifest when I say that the regulation pay of a District 
Magistrate in China is Taels 200 per annum—equal to some £40 
of our money. 

But it may be asked: what, after all, is the net result of the 
Chinese rule over the natives of Turkistan? 

I think we may recognise that this rule has, on the whole, 
been a successful one. At the same time it is only just to 
premise that the task of the Chinese has been vastly facilitated 
by two factors—independent of the Chinese themselves—the one 
being the natural docility of the governed race, and the other, 
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the suppression of the disturbing influence of Kokand by the 
Russian annexation of that Khanate. 

This proposition may require some explanation. 

In the first place, what is the character of the native 
Mohammedans of Eastern Turkistan? All who have written 
about these people are unanimous in describing them as mild 
and good-humoured, but lacking in enterprise. Their unwar- 
likeness was remarked upon by the Roman Catholic Missionary, 
Benedict Goes, in 1615; and Chien-lung’s General, Chao-Hui, who 
captured Kashgar in 1759, tells us of the singular ease with 
with his victory was achieved. But to come to modern times. 
The most recent book I have seen on Chinese Turkistan is, I 
believe, Professor Ellsworth Huntington’s Pulse of Asia, pub- 
lished a couple of years ago. The following extract will show 
what impression the native character has made on this highly 
scientific explorer: 

I have made a list of the qualities of the Chantos (natives) which most 
impressed me, and which I find most frequently mentioned in the writings of 
others. Among the good qualities, the chief are gentleness, good temper, 
hospitality, courtesy, patience, contentment, democracy, religious tolerance, and, 
industry; among the bad are timidity, dishonesty, stupidity, provincialism, 
childishness, lack of initiative, lack of curiosity, indifference to the suffering of 
others and immorality. It is noticeable that strong characteristics whether 
good or bad, are absent. Determination, courage, aggressiveness, insolence, 
violence, fanaticism and the like are almost unknown among the Chantos. 

This description is, I think, fair; and I can endorse almost 
every word of Professor Huntington. 

But it may be objected that, if the Turkistanians are as 
mediocre as they have been painted, how is it that the Chinese 
rule over them was temporarily overthrown in 1827, 1829, 1846, 
and 1857? Now, if the matter be looked into carefully, we shall 
find that the réle played by the native Turkistanians in all these 
revolutions has always been a most insignificant one. The thorn 
in China’s side was one not of indigenous, but of exotic, growth. 
The Kokandian kings beyond her border, on the west side of the 
Tian-shan, enjoyed a prescriptive right to the collection in Kashgar 
of certain trade dues—a right which was admitted by China. 
They also arrogated to themselves the position of spiritual 
leaders of the Kashgarians, and certainly exercised unbounded 
influence in the Chinese dominion east of the Tian-shan. On the 
establishment of the Chinese Government in Kashgaria, the old 
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Khoja royal family, the same which ruled over the country prior 
to its subjugation by Chien-lung, found a ready asylum in the 
Kokand Khanate; and under the instigation of the Khokandians, 
Khoja pretenders, actively assisted by their patrons with soldiers 
and treasure, made frequent efforts to get their former subjects 
to rise and to expel the infidel Chinese. Thus it was that booty- 
loving fanatics, partly from the warlike Kirghiz nomads of the 
Tian-shan mountains, and partly from Osh and Margillan— 
towns now situated in the Russian province of Ferghana—were 
ever on the alert to surprise Kashgar; and by working on the 
religious feelings of the Kashgarians, they did cause them to 
revolt. But half-heartedness had ever been a characteristic of 
the Eastern Turkistanians; and so, if they rose at all, they 
did so without conviction, knowing in advance that their efforts 
were condemned to a failure which they never received with 
disappointment, but greeted rather with a secret sense of relief; 
for none remembered better than themselves the tyranny 
of former days when they were under their own Mohammedan 
Khoja rulers. 

Nor did these people depart from their habitual passive 
attitude during the great rebellion which overthrew the Chinese 
power in Turkistan from 1862 to 1877. In this case the troubles 
did not originate from the usual quarter—that is Kokand—but 
from a totally new direction—the Chinese Tungan Mohammedans, 
a race with whom the Kashgarians never had any sympathy. 
But when the Chinese had quelled the Tungan Rebellion, and 
their General Tso-Tsung-Tang was marching on Kashgar in 1876, 
what was the attitude of the natives? See what Sir Francis 
Younghusband, who travelled through the country when the 
embers of the conflagration had only just died down, writes on 
the subject in his In the Heart of a Continent: 


On hearing that the Chinese were close to the town, the natives hastily threw 
aside their uniforms or disguises as soldiers, and assuming the dresses as culti- 
vators, walked about the fields in a lamblike and innocent manner. The 
Chinese entered the town, and everything went on as if nothing had happened. 
The shopkeeper sold his wares, the countryman ploughed his fields, totally 
indifferent as to who was or was not in power, 


Now I think sufficient evidence has been brought forward in 
support of the first point—namely, that the natives of Turkistan 
are essentially a docile and easily managed people; and there 
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can be no question that the task of the Chirese eilieatantion 
has been correspondingly alleviated. 

But China has also been benefited by a condition of things 
created by her neighbour or: her northern and western border—I 
mean Russia. The cause of all China’s woes in Turkistan in 
modern times was centred, as has been pointed out, on the 
Khanate of Kokand. Kokand was taken by the Russians in 1876; 
and with the loss by that State of its independence, the Chinese 
were well rid of a troublesome and fanatical element on their 
border. Of course it might be argued that the Chinese gained 
nothing by the substitution of Russia for Kokand. Be this 
as it may, one thing is beyond question, and that is since the 
incorporation of Kokand into the Russian Empire, the peace 
of Kashgar has remained undisturbed—and that for a period of 
over thirty years. It is true that at certain times the shadow 
cast by the northern Colossus over Chinese Turkistan was 
ominously large. But when we bear in mind what strong cards 
Russia had in her hands, what political use she might have made 
of the shadowy rights of Kokand to which she succeeded—how, 
in the days before the Russo-Japanese War, the country was at 
Russia’s mercy, we may at least recognise that she had behaved 
with more moderation than aggressiveness. 

Still, however much China’s administrative task may have 
been lightened by the two factors to which I have alluded— 
namely, the natural docility of the native Kashgarian, and the 
suppression of Kokandi intrigues, it would be a gross injustice to 
the Chinese to suppose thet these form anything like the founda- 
tion of their strength. This strength rests on far more substan- 
tial ground, no less than the goodwill of the governed—goodwill 
in return for benefits received. 

Eastern Turkistan has, under the Chinese rule, now enjoyed 
the blessings of peace for over thirty years; and there can be 
no doubt that in the interval the country has advanced con- 
siderably in prosperity. I do not say that the Chinese, by extra- 
ordinary activity, have contributed to this result; but I do say 
that indirectly, by giving the country what it most needed— 
repose and order—they have created a condition of things wherein 
the people have had a better opportunity than they ever enjoyed 
before, to work out their own salvation in their own way. The 
7000 or 8000 troops which the Chinese maintain at different 
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centres in the Sin-Chiang Province—still largely on the old- 
fashioned model—are, of course, hopelessly ineffective to meet a 
foreign invasion; but they serve the purpose for which all 
Chinese provincial armies are created—that is, to cope with what 
may be called the normal incidents of local life—repression of 
bandits, petty disturbances, fiscal riots. And with the establish- 
ment of an orderly government, the people have been freed from 
the grosser sort of oppression. Property is fairly secure; much 
waste land has been reclaimed by the construction of numerous 
irrigation canals; the population has been on the increase; the 
standard of comfort has risen; trade has progressed; and with 
the accumulation of wealth in the country, the purchasing power 
of the natives for foreign goods has grown—a condition of things 
which is re-acting favourably on the trade with India, but in a 
more marked degree, with Russia, the value of which has at least 
trebled within the last twenty-five years. 

Some may say that even to have produced these results, super- 
ficial as they be, the Chinese must have been gifted with a rare 
political insight, when it is considered that the race they are 
governing is not a kindred, but an alien one. No doubt some 
credit is due to the Chinese. At the same time it would be 
wrong, I think, to suppose that they have ever been placed in 
Turkistan face to face with a native problem of such complexity 
as would require them to approach it from an angle of vision other 
than that which they ordinarily take in relation to affairs in their 
own country. In the first place, both parties are Orientals, and 
as such they have much in common in their ideas of government; 
and in the second, China, by her ancient civilisation and her indi- 
viduality, which she has preserved through all changes, does 
compel the respect and the submission of a race as simple as the 
Turkistanians, just in the same way as, in bygone ages, by these 
very factors, she exercised an overwhelming influence ‘on the 
Mongols and the Manchus. Thus the Chinese entered into pos- 
session in Turkistan with a moral equipment of a superior order, 
and yet of an order not incomprehensible to their Mohammedan 
subjects; and they readily saw that their own methods of 
administration, those which have been employed from times 
immemorial in the Inner Provinces, might be. transferred almost 
intact to this outlying region. ti 
The guiding principles are, therefore, much. the same here i in 
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Turkistan as they are in China Proper. Those which have struck 
me most, during my sojourn in Kashgar, may be summed up 
under the four following heads: 


(1) Toleration ; 

(2) Control of the mass by winning over the gentry ; 

(3) Personal responsibility on the part of the officials for 
all breaches of the peace in their jurisdiction ; 

(4) Prestige founded on the preservation in its fulness of 
Chinese individuality in an alien environment. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to enlarge somewhat on these 
points. It is a paradox, but it seems to me none the less true, 
that in her very laxity and laisser-faire lies one of the secrets of 
China’s power in this Mohammedan country; for the Chinese 
thoroughly appreciate the spirit of the French saying, “Trop de 
zéle, beaucoup de bétises,”’ in meddling with the social system of 
an alien race. The consequence is: given certain general prin- 
ciples, they make no attempt to interfere with, or to disorganise, 
native institutions, or to subject the population to those vexa- 
tious restraints which are often imposed by legislation aiming at 
making people happy in spite of themselves. Administer as little 
as possible, is a golden rule of the Chinese. On the other hand, 
the Chinese theory of government, and especially of the limits of 
its power, corresponds fairly well with that commonly accepted 
by Mohammedans of the old school. The Government is there 
to collect the taxes, to watch over the public security, and to 
punish crime; but it has little to do with civil matters which, in 
China proper, are left to merchant guilds, or to village elders, or 
to the arbitration of friends; and in Turkistan we find the Chinese 
allowing the natives to follow the parallel system of leaving all such, 
when no question clashing with their own prerogatives is involved, 
to the Shariat—that is, the Mohammedan religious court. But in 
order that the power of the Kazis, Muftis, &c., who constitute the 
Shariat, may be kept within due bounds, their nomination—which 
is made by the people—has to receive the ratification of the local 
Chinese District Official, who reserves to himself an unfettered dis- 
cretion to remove any Mohammedan judge shown to be unworthy 
of the post. The whole system is remarkably tolerant, but not 
ill-balanced, and does, as a matter of fact, avert conflicts between 
the rights of the rulers and those based on the religion of the ruled. 
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My second point is that the Chinese idea of Government, 
democratic as it is, is not, as it is with us in Europe, from the 
lower stratum of society to the upper, but from the upper to the 
lower; and this idea is in special evidence in Turkistan, where 
Chinese officials rarely come in contact with the common people, 
and still more rarely affect to understand their needs. Does the 
Amban care for the good opinion of what we would call the man 
in the street ? I should say not. Government, in his view, is not 
an institution for the elevation of society, but an organisation 
simply for the maintenance of public order; and he is philosopher 
enough to comprehend that order is seldom troubled by the lower 
classes, who are dumb, even under oppression, if they be without 
a leader. It, therefore, serves no useful purpose for the official to 
gain the favour of the flock, but it behoves him to ingratiate 
himself with the shepherd. The Chinese administration, conse- 
quently, deals with important native personages; and so long as 
these are content, all is well, even if the rank and file be left 
somewhat to their oppression. This view of things is in striking 
contrast to our own in India, where an attempt, at least, is made to 
safeguard the rights and privileges even of the humblest of the 
community. And yet, taking the Chinese administration as we 
find it—one without the slightest altruistic aims—we cannot but 
admire the practical character, if not the callousness, of its methods, 
which, after all, offer some points of resemblance with those 
successfully followed by the Romans of old in their Provincial 
Governments. Needless tosay that, under such a system, nothing 
is done to raise the moral level of the masses by what we would 
call education. 

The third principle, which all Chinese officials in district 
charge are expected to bear in mind, is that they will be 
held personally responsible for any insurrection or discontent 
sufficiently pronounced to disturb the serenity of the higher 
authorities. The grain tax—the only one which really weighs 
on the people, and likely to cause friction—must be gathered in 
judiciously: and by ‘‘judiciously,” a scrupulous adherence to the 
regulations is not meant—for the scale of taxation, as fixed by the 
regulations, framed a long time ago, and on no account to be 
changed so long as the present dynasty lasts, is absurdly low— 
but circumspection is implied, that the patience of the people 
must not be tried beyond endurance. In practice it has been 
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found that a grain tax amounting to about 28 per cent. of the 
crop may be levied without manifestations of discontent, and most 
district officials keep within this safe limit. But I well remember 
that once an acquaintance of mine went up to seven times the 
official rate, with the result, however, that he had to disgorge, and 
had to be recommended change of air. 

But even under the best of Governments, popular disturbances 
will happen, sometimes caused by the mistakes of individual 
officials, and sometimes also produced by events quite beyond 
their control. To the honour of the Chinese administration, be 
it said that seldom is an attempt made to uphold a really 
undeserving official—he is degraded or cashiered, or even cast 
in prison. The procedure, however, with regard to the other 
case—that is, when a disturbance takes place under circum- 
stances for which we, at least, would not hold the official on 
the spot responsible—is rather anomalous according to our 
notions. With us, when a district is disturbed, the first con- 
sideration is to uphold authority—to send troops, if need be, to 
the scene. Not so with the Chinese. Force is seldom resorted 
to, for the simple reason that they have very little force behind 
them. Their first step is, per fas et nefas, to fix the blame on 
the District Officer and to remove him. He was responsible for 
the tranquillity of his charge, and because there had been an 
outbreak, he had—ipso facto—shown himself incapable or 
undiplomatic. The situation calls for a scapegoat; and the 
sacrifice of the local official is made in order to soothe the mob, 
and to bring them to a more tractable frame of mind. The 
next step is for the higher authorities to draw in the reins by 
holding an inquiry, not necessarily at the local Yamén, but 
preferably at their own, usually some distance from the scene of 
disturbance. The ringleaders are asked to attend, ostensibly 
as witnesses; but in nine cases out of ten they end up by being 
converted into criminals and given a severe punishment—always 
on the unimpeachable ground of having taken the law into their 
own hands, instead of deferentially representing their grievances 
to the higher authorities. The face of the Government having 
thus been saved, a fresh modus vivendi is arrived at by mutual 
concessions. Order is re-established ; and so far as the disturbed 
district is concerned, the matter is at an end. But what of the 
official? Is he to be altogether sacrificed? Vicariously, he 
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must bear the brunt of the situation. But in practice, a sense 
of justice prevails in the long run; the sacrificed official is given 
a chance to clear himself when things have quieted down, and 
often compensation by a transfer, or even a promotion, to some 
other charge. Underlying the whole system, two settled rules 
of action—both highly opportunist—may be detected. The one 
is that, whatever disturbance occurs, the Provincial Government, 
as a whole, must never be compromised, and that, out of every 
débdcle, its reputation for benevolent intentions towards the 
population must emerge immaculate. And the other rule is 
that the District Official may govern or misgovern as much as 
he pleases, subject, however, to the acquiescence of the people, 
who are his natural checks, and have a perfect right to clamour 
and to make their grievances known at headquarters. Frequently 
have I seen officials getting themselves into serious trouble, not 
because they have been more rapacious than others, but simply 
because they happen to have found themselves in a district 
where the population are more than usually intriguing or 
tenacious of their rights. How often, too, have I seen native 
deputations travelling to Kashgar to lay their complaints before 
the Taotai; and how often also have I heard of threatened 
district officials, fearing the consequences, ignominiously sending 
out agents to waylay the deputations and to bring them back, if 
possible, by blandishments or threats. 

The fourth principle I seem to discern in the administration 
is that a Chinese official should preserve intact, in his foreign 
surroundings, his national individuality. Tolerant as he is 
towards those he governs, he exacts tolerance in return, and a 
strict compliance with Chinese customs and formalities in the 
conduct of business in the Yamén. His legal procedure is a 
simple replica of that current in China proper; and native 
Mohammedans, in a trial, are subjected to the humiliation of 
going down on their knees and of uncovering their heads, just in 
the same manner as Chinamen would be, under similar circum- 
stances, in their own country. For considerations of prestige, 
the Amban speaks no language but Chinese in Court, communi- 
cating with the parties through aninterpreter. He never relaxes 
into familiarity with the natives, always treating them with the 
air of a grand seigneur, and maintaining a dignified, but a kindly, 
attitude of isolation, which stamps him as a man of quality and 
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culture. Thus it is that despite his peccadillos and jugglery of 
administration—which, be it said, do not necessarily shock the 
native mind—he remains an imposing personage in his foreign 
surroundings. Certainly Chinese prestige stands at a high level 
in Eastern Turkistan; and this is so, not by reason of military 
strength, or of justice, or of excessive benevolence ; but by reason 
of the natural ascendency of a superior over an inferior race. 

Such, then, are some of the principles underlying the fabric 
of the Chinese régime in Turkistan ; and on the whole, I think 
they have been successfully applied, if a fair measure of native 
contentment may be taken as a criterion. It would be idle to 
ask if the Chinese, as such, are popular with the Mohammedan 
race they govern. We might just as well ask if we Britishers 
are personally liked by the races of India. But both the Chinese 
and we have a common basis for our strength, in that the 
natives of Turkistan, as well as those of India, recognise that 
the foreigners have been able to establish forms of government 
more righteous and more tolerant than any which they them- 
selves, with all their clashing interests, could ever have evolved. 
And as for the Turkistanians, I firmly believe that were it pos- 
sible to take their suffrage to-morrow—putting the Chinese on 
the one side, and the old Khoja royal family on the other, they 
would unhesitatingly prefer the foreigner, under whom they have 
always enjoyed a reasonable security of person and property, 
to their own people, under whom these blessings have been 
conspicuous only by their absence. To sum up, the Chinese 
administration in Eastern Turkistan is mild and humane, more 
supple than firm; and in spite of its corruption, seems to satisfy 
the natives of the country for the present, although it must be 
said that, under Pan-Islamic influences, there are already vague 
indications of an awakening amongst them—awakening which 
sooner or later will have to be taken into account by the 
governing race. At the same time, it will be admitted that the 
Chinese rule, apart from its feature of tolerance, presents nothing 
for our imitation, in the governance of Asiatics, who have already 
been taught by us to share in the responsibility of administra- 
tion, and to expect from those in authority something more than 
the elementary function of policing and taxing a country. 


GEORGE MACARTNEY. 


THE VICTORIA LEAGUE 


On a dull day in the Spring of 1901 a number of ladies dressed in 
deep mourning gathered together in Downing Street. There was 
little to lighten the gloom which seemed to overhang the meeting. 
The black which they wore betokened their yet fresh grief for the 
great Queen who had passed away, and the echoes of war which 
rang through the land made every heart throb both for the peril 
of their countrymen at large, and, in almost every case, for that 
of some individual near and dear to themselves. 

But they were English women and the impulse of their race 
was not to sit with folded hands and tremble for the future but 
“out of this nettle danger to pluck this flower safety.” It was 
not enough to send out comforts for the soldiers in the field, and 
to provide tendence for the sick and wounded in the camp. 
They felt that war had drawn together the Empire as never 
before, that a thrill of Imperial sentiment was flashing from land 
to land, and from sea to sea. 

The Guild of Loyal Women in South Africa, and the Daughters 
of the Empire in Canada had already banded themselves together 
to seize the psychical moment for closer unity. The women of 
the Mother Country did not stop to ask what statesmen might 
propose or what Governments might ordain, still less did they 
hesitate between the rival claims of this or that political party to 
the larger share of Imperial wisdom. With a happy instinct they 
laid down the axiom, from which during eight years the League 
which they formed that day has never swerved, that Empire is 
beyond and above party, and that those who differ most profoundly 
on questions of Home, and even of Foreign politics can sink all 
such differences when called upon to promote true brotherhood 
between the mighty States which make up the British Empire. 
Surely, said they, the mutual understanding born of war should 
not be weakened in peace, and the peoples who have mourned 
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together over their Mother Queen may in her name draw closer 
together in time to come than they have ever done in the past. 

To put such theories into practice sounds an audacious scheme 
for a few women, and they were not so presumptuous as to 
suppose that the final accomplishment rested with them, but they 
did perceive that very much which might practically conduce to 
the end in view had not either been attempted at all, or been 
handled in a feeble and ineffectual manner. Therefore, before 
this inaugural meeting separated, they formed the Society, which 
has since become so widely known; they named it the Victoria 
League in memory of their Queen, and adopted as its main objects 
“to support and assist any scheme leading to more intimate under- 
standing between ourselves and our fellow subjects in our great 
Colonies and Dependencies,” and “to become a centre for receiv- 
ing and distributing information regarding the British dominions.” 
The League further invited the alliance of similar societies 
throughout the Empire. 

An Executive Committee was formed of which the late Lady 
Tweedmouth and the present writer were appointed respectively 
Vice-President and President. The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Miss Georgina Frere were the first Hon, Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer, and the remaining places on the Committee were 
filled with ladies closely connected with leading statesmen of both 
parties or personally interested in Imperial questions. 

At the present time the Deputy President is Lady Crewe, and 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Maurice Macmillan. 

Here it may not be out of place to explain a point sometimes 
raised, namely why the Central Executive of the Victoria League 
was originally composed of women. The League itself has always 
included men, in fact its constitution begins with the statement 
that it is composed of ‘Men and Women” of the British Empire. 
The initiative, however, came from women and its first allies 
were the Associations of Canadian and South African women 
already mentioned. Moreover, one of the main desires of its 
promoters was that “non-party”’ should not imply a colourless 
abstention from politics, but a bold attempt to enrol such names 
as would carry immediate conviction that all great political 
parties were lending a guiding hand, and it was evident that the 
women, rather than the men, bearing these names, the wives and 
sisters of prominent statesmen, could devote the time and thought 
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necessary to formulating the work and setting it on foot. That 
work was happily defined at the outset by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
as ‘‘the first attempt to organise sympathy,” and we original 
members may frankly confess that we had not then the slightest 
idea of the proportions which it would attain. As the operations 
of the Central Executive grew in extent and importance we felt 
justified in asking distinguished men to devote a share of their 
time to work which had already demonstrated its practical value 
to the community; these now form a large proportion of our 
Executive andattend with the utmostregularity. Our Honorary 
Vice-Presidents and Members of Council include the Leaders of 
the Government and the Opposition, Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, 
representatives of our over-seas Dominions, the head-masters of 
several of our great public schools and other noted leaders of thought 
and action. Men were on the first Sub-Committees formed for 
practical work and on the Committees of all local branches. 

The first three Sub-Committees bore upon them the imprint 
of war, two being for the relief of distress in South Africa, and 
one to assist the fund raised by the Guild of Loyal Women for the 
care of the graves of those, both Britons and Boers, who fell in 
action or died from sickness during the hostilities. Hight thousand 
pounds were collected by the League for the Graves Fund, the 
final balance being handed over to the Fund instituted in South 
Africa for the upkeep of the graves, the Trustees of which are the 
High Commissioner, the Commander-in-Chief and the President of 
the Guild of Loyal Women for the time being. 

Another collection of a more cheerful character was lately 
made by the Victoria League for the Canadian Tercentenary, at 
the request of the Mansion House Committee, who realised that 
it was easier for the League than for almost any other body to 
reach the large number of contributors, who, while interested in 
Imperial questions, were only able to give small sums. That their 
confidence was justified was shown by the fact that in a very 
short period sixteen thousand subscribers sent £630 through this 
channel. Now to turn to the living work of our League, super- 
vised by the Central Executive, but confided in every case to 
Committees formed of experts in the particular cause undertaken. 
One of the most important is the Education Committee which 
organises lectures and picture talks, circulates literature, and 
offers prizes for essays on Imperial subjects. 
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The lectures are delivered by competent men and women on 
the history and present conditions of life in different parts of the 
British dominions. These are attended by a great variety of 
audiences ; elementary school-children in large numbers as at Bath ; 
pupils in secondary schools (high, grammar, and private) as at 
Ipswich; working men’s clubs at Wolverton, Bethnal Green, Ascot, 
Northampton, and elsewhere, while, at Bournemouth, gardeners 
assembled to hear a lecture on fruit-growing in British Columbia. 
As already stated these lectures are given by many different 
experts under the auspices of the League, but our special lecturer, 
Miss Percy Taylor, writes of one particular course: 

‘‘In a private house lectures are being given on India toa 
small group of men, shop assistants, elementary school teachers, 
and others who have little leisure for study but are keenly inter- 
ested in the subjects brought before them. The lectures, illus- 
trated by lantern pictures, last about an hour, and then while 
taking coffee and refreshments the men ask many questions and 
discuss with the lecturer points in the address which have spe- 
cially interested them. We hope that in this way they realise 
something of the vast problems of India, the variety of race and 
religion and thought to be found there, and the impossibility of 
treating the country as if it were one.” 

In some large mining centres of South Wales a Victoria League 
Essay Competition is now going forward on the subject of one of 
the recent Gilchrist lectures. A regulation of the Gilchrist trustees 
is that their lectures should always be given in the largest hall of 
the town to audiences chiefly composed of artisans. Our Educa- 
tion Committee are conferring with the local Gilchrist secretaries 
about Victoria League lectures in those centres next winter. 

The League possesses a large number of lantern slides illus- 
trating the scenery, industries, and home life of our kindred 
countries. These, with simple explanatory notes, are very 
popular among village audiences. The Victoria lending library 
of books on similar subjects now contains 900 volumes, but 
money to purchase more is badly wanted, as the demand outruns 
the supply. When the Branch Committees have organised the 
lectures or “ Picture Talks”? above described they generally 
follow them up with reading circles or essay competitions for 
which the books are greatly in request. Stress is everywhere 
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laid on the importance of acting in consultation with the local 
educational authorities, and the school teachers, who are generally 
only too glad to promote the work. An increasing number of 
schools, both secondary and primary are becoming affiliated to 
the League, and in one branch district alone 630 children have 
joined as junior associates. This ensures that early in life, boys 
and girls shall learn to understand something of the duties and 
privileges of British citizenship. 

Akin to the work of the Education Committee is that of the 
Literature Committee which collects and forwards books to the 
Colonies, and organises an interchange of newspapers with corre- 
spondents over-seas. The books are distributed in the different 
countries either through residents who have made themselves 
responsible, or through the Victoria League of the particular 
colony. The demand for these books isso great and the gratitude 
expressed by the recipients so sincere, that those who carry on 
this part of the work cannot refrain from an earnest appeal for 
further help. Catechists among lumbermen in Canada, the 
railway mission in South Africa, farmers in Tasmania, stockmen 
in Australia, dwellers in scattered islands of the ocean, teachers 
in lonely stations everywhere reiterate the cry ‘‘ Go on sending 
books—you are doing a greater work than you know—this is a 
message from Home which goes straight toall hearts.” Histories, 
biographies, travels, wholesome fiction, books for boys and girls, 
all are welcome, and any one who will send books in good condi- 
tion, or money to buy such as are known by the experienced 
collectors to be suitable, will prove a real benefactor. Out-of-date 
schoolbooks are valueless, but men leaving college often discard 
books on history and political economy procured for examinations 
which would be peculiarly acceptable. 

The Edinburgh Branch of the League now undertakes to 
provide literature for special districts, and it is hoped that this 
system may be further developed among the branches. The 
interchange of newspapers is another practical link among the 
British nations inaugurated by the Victoria League. 

Thirty-one thousand magazines and newspapers are now being 
sent by individuals in Great Britain to addresses over-seas supplied 
by the League, and 1680 Colonial newspapers are received by 
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the very interesting and varied social side of the work of the 
League. Visitors to Great Britain bring personal introductions 
from allied associations or Victoria League Committees in the 
Colonies, or from other correspondents in touch with the League, 
and to these visitors is offered personal attention such as may be 
agreeable to themselves, and in accordance with their respective 
requirements. Through the hospitality of its members many 
receive invitations to entertainments given during the London 
season, or to gatherings in places within easy reach of the metro- 
polis which will show them something of English home life. Thus 
friendships are formed, happily recalled by Christmas greetings, 
and by letters or papers sent later on from over-seas. 

To those interested in special subjects, such as farming, 
engineering, art, medicine or the like, letters of introduction are 
given to peoplein England connected with the interest in question. 

In almost every case some member of the League at home is 
found able and willing to supply the particular help needed; for 
instance a young lady artist, wishing to paint a special subject 
for competition, was invited at once to stay with a lady living 
amid the sort of scenery most desired. At the office information 
is given on such practical matters as boarding-houses, schools, 
private teachers, doctors, and shops. It is needless to multiply 
examples though many could be cited. A lady with an invalid 
child arrives in England to find the lodging-house to which she 
had been recommended dismantled, and the doctor whom she 
proposed to consult out of town; she knows no one in London 
but had fortunately brought a letter to the Victoria League and 
her difficulties are immediately solved ; another writes for advice 
about a suitable boarding-house for a young daughter coming 
over alone to study art; the boarding-house is found and a welcome 
for the girl ensured. These may seem trivial incidents in them- 
selves, but the increasing number of applications made for such 
help and counsel show that this is the kind of organisation which 
can do much to prevent our kinsmen over-seas from feeling like 
strangers in a strange land when they visit the Mother Country. 
It is no question of charity, nor can the League, except in very 
rare instances, help to secure professional engagements for young 
artists and musicians, but it can and does offer personal welcome 
and friendship to those who are recommended by its correspon- 
dents throughout the Empire. Similarly, to settlers carrying 
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letters of introduction from the League in Great Britain to the 
Victoria League in the over-seas countries, the same friendly 
welcome can be ensured. 
And here we touch on another and essential side of the 
question. The Victoria League in the statement of ‘“ Aims and 
Objects’ preceding its constitution ‘ invites the alliance of, and 
offers help and co-operation to such bodies of a similar nature as 
already exist, or as shall hereafter be formed throughout the 
Empire.” Without the co-operation of kindred associations the 
work would be hopelessly one-sided and incomplete; fortunately 
there is no danger of failure arising from want of reciprocity. 
The Central Committee has carefully avoided any clashing with 
existing societies, and has, as already stated, greatly benefited by 
its alliance with the great organisations established in South Africa 
and Canada; but where such are not at work it has been found 
that correspondents often prefer to band themselves together 
under the name adopted in the Mother Country. Thus we have 
a flourishing and energetic Victoria League of Tasmania, Victoria 
Leagues of Wellington and Dunedin in New Zealand, anda newly 
formed but vigorous Victoria League of Victoria. New South 
Wales has a women’s branch of the British Empire League with 
which we are in close alliance. There is a Victoria League cor- 
respondent in the Seychelles, in Bermuda and in Mauritius, and 
mention must also be made of the very loyal branches among the 
British residents in the United States of America and in Italy. 
With all these the Central Executive is in active correspondence, 
receiving and giving information and introductions and in many 
cases interchanging lectures, slides, and offers of prizes; in all 
maintaining the personal sympathy so much more easily promoted 
by individual effort than by legislation however wise, or Govern- 
ments however beneficent. This network of associations is rapidly 
spreading throughout the Empire, but it must be remembered that 
while highly gratifying to all concerned, the development implies 
a large increase of work at the Central Office, correspondence and 
suggestions flowing in, and interviews multiplying daily. 
Increased funds are therefore greatly needed: annual sub- 
scriptions as well as donations for special sides of the work. It 
is no exaggeration to say that at least £1000 could profitably be 
spent by the League at the present time on practical work for 
which the ground is prepared, the organisation ready, and the 
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need convincing, but which must be put on one side until the 
necessary money is forthcoming. 

And new recruits are also needed, men and women who will 
spare a little time and energy for whatever branch of the work 
appears to them of the greatest interest. 

A large portion of the success of the League must be attri- 
buted to the talent and devotion of the secretary Miss Talbot, and 
any who desire further information have only to communicate 
with her at Millbank House, Westminster, when they will hear 
something of the ways in which volunteer workers are helping, and 
may help the permanent staff at the office. Much has been 
accomplished which cannot here be described, but two special 
enterprises can hardly be overlooked. In Coronation year a small 
club was organised mainly as a meeting-place for ladies from the 
Colonies; this proved so successful that a large house was taken 
in Grosvenor Street where the Ladies’ Empire Club has become 
one of the best known and most popular of Ladies’ clubs in 
London. It is now the property of a limited company, but a 
third of the general committee is always appointed by the Victoria 
League in recognition of its foundation. Then there is the Indus- 
trial Sub-Committee which has brought out a most useful handbook 
to “the Factory and Shop Acts of the British Dominions.” A 
special tribute must be paid to the Hon. Sec. of this Committee, 
Miss Violet Markham, whose untiring energy in the collection and 
tabulation of facts from all over the Empire cannot be over-rated. 

It must not for one moment be thought that all the work of the 
League is done in London. There are now twenty-seven local 
branches of the Victoria League each with its own record of 
interest excited and work accomplished. Many co-operate in 
Empire Day celebrations; among these Cheltenham, one of the 
oldest branches, has always taken a leading part. Bristol, among 
other good work, entertained the ladies accompanying the Colonial 
Premiers on their visit to Bristol, The Edinburgh branch was 
especially fortunate in securing the presence of Lord Rosebery 
when it presented Union Jacks to all the schools under the 
Edinburgh School Board with the addition of the Episcopal and 
some Roman Catholic schools. Fifteen hundred children, repre- 
senting fifty-two schools, assembled in the McEwan Hall and 
listened to the impressive and inspiring address which he 
delivered on the occasion. 
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An interesting arrangement has been made this winterin some 
branches, by which members of school-teachers’ associations have 
met members of the Branch Committee and discussed a common 
scheme of work. 

To Harrow, in addition to much useful educational and 
social work the League owes the inauguration of the valuable 
Junior Associates’ Branch which is rapidly attaining an important 
development. Space forbids even a glance at the various and 
interesting enterprises of the different branches, but a moment 
must be spent at Newlands Corner. Here Mr. and Mrs. St, Loe 
Strachey give a challenge shield to be awarded annually in the 
affiliated schools for the best set of essays on the subject studied 
in the branch. The design on the shield shows the English oak, 
on whose branches are hung seven shields to be inscribed with 
the names of the winning schools year by year. Boys’ rifle- 
shooting competitions, with a challenge cup and prizes, are 
organised in connection with this branch, and for it Mrs. St. Loe 
Strachey wrote her delightful Masque of Empire. This proved so 
charming when locally performed last year, that the Central 
Executive asked for its repetition in London, where it met with 
unqualified success. Perhaps the above selections may give a 
sufficient idea of how local branches may help to spread what has 
been well called “Sane Imperialism.” 

A Branches Committee, consisting of three representatives of 
the Central Committee, and one from each branch, meet every 
month. The discussions often prove very stimulating to the different 
workers for the League in town and country. This committee 
further arranges for the organisation of fresh branches in different 
parts of the country. The local impetus is generally given by 
means of a drawing-room meeting when a delegate from head- 
quarters explains the history and work of the League, and pro- 
minent residents speak in support of the movement. As in the 
centre, so in the branches, the utmost care is taken that the 
prime movers shall not be merely “non-party,” but shall 
distinctly represent all parties interested in the maintenance of 
the Empire, and the results are in all cases most encouraging. It 
often happens that people who never before united in a common 
cause find themselves on the same platform, for the first time 
advocating the same undertaking. Such a meeting was recently 
held at the house of the Conservative candidate for a Parliamen- 
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tary Division; the chair was taken by a leading Liberal, who at 
the conclusion of the address on the practical work proposed that 
he and his host should co-operate in the formation of a Victoria 
League branch for the district. 

On another occasion one of our organisers met an elementary 
schoolmaster wearing the button of the Independent Labour 
Party in his coat. He studied attentively the list of names of 
the Central Committee, and after noticing their representative 
character, laughingly asked whether we had any “wicked Socialists” 
in our ranks? The organiser replied that though we should be 
sorry to class Mr. Sidney Webb under that heading yet he was a 
Vice-President of the League; and asked in return whether there 
was anything in our aims or methods opposed to the school- 
master’s political views? Not at all, said he, the work was one 
with which he could fully sympathise, and in which he should be 
happy to co-operate. 

Now that our work has stood the test of time, has been 
honoured by the Patronage of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, by the 
support of the Rhodes Trustees and by the approval of Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Walter Long, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Wyndham, Lord Minto, Mr. Alfred 
Deakin, Sir Edward Grey, and many other prominent statesmen 
who have spoken at our meetings, we are perhaps justified in 
making public this simple record of progress and expansion. 

Whether this progress shall be as rapid and substantial during 
the next séven years as it has been in the past must depend 
largely on the support which the Victoria League may receive 
from its fellow countrymen and countrywomen. 

The vista widens daily as requests and suggestions reach it 
from every part of the Empire. It sees before it many fields 
which it might profitably occupy, many hands held out which it 
would readily grasp, many chances to draw closer the bonds of 
sympathy which it would gladly embrace. For all these there are 
however, two requisites, an increased income and a larger band 
of workers. 

We do not ask much from any single individual, but we 
appeal to all who share our aspirations to take their part also in 
our pleasant task, and thereby bring those aspirations ever 
nearer to fulfilment. M. HE. JERSEY. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Ir is interesting to note how the Tariff Reform victory in Central 
Glasgow has affected public opinion throughout the Dominion. 
The names of other constituencies which have recently released 
themselves from the dead hand of Cobdenism do not touch the 
imagination of the average Canadian, but Glasgowis so intimately 
connected with the great seaports of the Dominion, and Scottish 
common sense is so highly regarded in what may be called a 
“Greater Scotland”’ that the Glasgow triumph has been a crowd- 
compelling omen. All the leading journals comment on the 
defeat of the Free Trade candidate, and the general opinion 
seems to be that mutual preference is now well within the pale of 
practical politics. Of course,the Toronto Globe, which can never 
forget that Sir Wilfrid Laurier possesses a gold medal presented 
to him by the polyglot Cobden Club, though none of his friends 
have seen it for many a long year, affects to believe that the 
Glasgow result is merely a symptom of the swinging pendulum. 
To which the Toronto Mail and Empire replies crushingly : 


Editorially, the Toronto Globe assures its readers that Tariff Reform is being 
slaughtered right and left in Britain; but in its news columns the organ is 
compelled to report Unionist victories of the most startling description. The 
organ is terribly afraid that we shall get a preference in the British market. 
Such a mark of British favour would make for stronger union, and would be 
destructive of independence, which is being pushed by the slow process, and 
without attracting attention or causing irritation. 


The Toronto Telegram displays a real insight into British 
politics in the following remarks: 


Central Glasgow represents the type of changeable constituency which shows 
“which way the wind is blowing.” “As Glasgow goes, so goes the United 
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Kingdom.” Glasgow elects seven members, and in 1906 polled aggregate 
majorities of 7318 in favour of five anti-Tariff Reformers, againgst aggregate 
majorities of 601 in favour of two Tariff Reformers. Central Glasgow reverses 
its majority of 431 against Tariff Reform in 1906 and polls a majority of 2133 
for Tariff Reform in 1909. These figures mean that Glasgow has changed its 
mind and will be for Tariff Reform in the next British House of Commons by 
at least five members against two. The Glasgow by-election adds its epitaph 
on Free Trade to the Handwriting on the Wall. The Liberals overworked the 
dear loaf cry in Central Glasgow. They failed to hold the constituency. Their 
failure means that the great centres of English and Scotch population have 
turned against Free Trade. The United Kingdom will have a Tariff Reform 
Government in power, supported by a commanding majority, within two years, 
and a protective tariff in force within three years. 

Such journalistic expressions of opinion could easily be 
multiplied. I have limited myself to excerpts from the Toronto 
Press because, as has often been pointed out in these letters, 
Toronto has the atmosphere of a true metropolis and her people, 
with the exception of a few academic troglodytes with more 
knowledge of books than of men, have a wide outlook on Imperial 
affairs and, in particular, follow intelligently the vicissitudes of 
British politics. 

But the crucial question for British statesmen of the present 
moment is this—what does the average Canadian, the plain man 
in the street-car, or the plain man on the quarter-section, think 
about the prospects of Imperial preference? To answer that 
question it is necessary, in the first place, to ignore the interested 
assertions of politicans and political journalists who do not really 
represent the people. When Mr. Chamberlain entered on his 
crusade against Cobdenism, adopting as an axiom of his policy a 
constructive principle first seriously discussed in Canada, the 
enthusiasm of the average Canadian was unbounded. The British 
Free Trader errant was as unpopular as the Pro-Boer had been a 
year or two previously. Never before had a series of speeches 
delivered in the Mother Country reached the far-listening ear, and 
touched the vivid imagination of Greater Britain. So manifest 
was the truth of Mr. Chamberlain’s contentions to all sorts and 
conditions of Canadians that everybody hoped and believed that 
Tariff Reform would triumph forthwith—that Mr. Chamberlain 
would become Prime Minister, having changed the old Unionism 
into the new Imperialism by the power of his personality and 
his tremendous vindication of the logic of circumstances. These 
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transatlantic enthusiasts sincerely believed that Mr. Chamberlain 
could “‘rush”’ the British Government just as they themselves 
had compelled the Laurier Administration to send contingents to 
the South African War in spite of the overt opposition of 
Quebec. They did not take into account the stay-at-home 
Englishman’s lack of receptivity and slowness to grasp large 
ideas. Their enthusiasm was changed into contemptuous anger, 
when they found that nothing would be done; and the rout of the 
old-fashioned Unionism in 1906 seemed to the vast majority of 
them the final defeat of a great statesman’s attempt to place the 
Empire on a business footing, though some few saw that the fidelity 
of Birmingham provided the basis for a renewal of the campaign. 
Now they are amazed to find that Tariff Reformers, who do not 
attempt to veil their convictions under a web of sophistries, are 
winning by-elections in town and country constituencies—and 
there is a touch of incredulity in their amazement. It will not 
be long, however, before the former enthusiasm is renewed, and 
the latent Imperialism of every English-speaking community, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, finds fervent expression. Canada 
is still a unit in favour of mutual preference; to-morrow, or the 
day after, those Canadian politicians who follow, instead of lead- 
ing, public opinion, will be raising the cry of “I told you so.” 
Of course, the French-Canadians—whose qualified support is a 
chief asset of the Laurier Administration—will bitterly oppose 
the new dispensation. But when the time comes for negotiating 
a treaty of reciprocity between Canada and the Old Country, their 
opposition will be as ineffectual as it was when the sending of the 
Canadian contingents to South Africa was first discussed. Mean- 
while, a number of Liberal journalists, including the editor of the 
Toronto Globe, who is Mr. J. A. Spender disguised as a guerrilla 
parson, are sitting tight on the safety-valve,so to speak, of public 
opinion with their legs crossed. But nobody pays much attention 
to their painstaking denials of patent facts. The era of French- 
Canadian domination is at an end; and when their present term 
of office is at an end—the Grand Trunk Pacific should be finished 
then—the Liberal Party will be relegated to the chill shades of 
opposition for a generation. Even now the four Canadian cities 
of the first rank—Montreal and Toronto and Winnipeg and Van- 
couver—are strongly Conservative; and as they think to-day, so 
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all Canada will think in 1912, when the next General Election 
is due. So that those who wish to get the nearest written 
approximation to Canadian opinion regarding matters of Imperial 
consequence should read the Conservative papers. 


2 


In this and next month’s letter I shall attempt to give a brief 
account of the material and moral development of the great 
Dominion during the last five years—the narrow interval of time 
between two ocean-to-ocean tours of investigation in 1903 and 
1908-09, which have left abiding impressions on my mind. It is 
far from being my intention to dogmatise on so vast and intricate 
a subject, but it seems to me that during the period in question 
Canada may be said to have “found herself,” and to have formed 
a working conception of her future destiny in world-business and 
in world-politics. In the years 1895-1900 when I lived in the 
West there was no signs of the “spectacular development” 
which had obviously began in 1903, and it was impossible for a 
disinterested observer to believe that Canada was likely to attain 
nationhood in less than a generation. On the way out in the spring 
of 1900, the news of Paardeberg came to hand, and I have some- 
times imagined that that great crisis of popular emotion—when all 
the Canadian cities and towns from the Atlantic to the Pacific were 
a-flutter with flags half-mast high, aerial tongues uttering, ‘‘ sorrow 
and gladness and a proud lament” in the scintillating frosty 
atmosphere—was the very psychological moment when the New 
Canada, a world-power of the near future, was conceived in the 
womb of Time. Just when or how, assuming the necessity of the 
metaphor, this youngest of the nations came to birth isa mystery, 
The gestation of empires is a theme best left to Imperial poets. 
But three years later she was born, or born anew, and was 
standing upright and about to take in hand the greatest of her 
national enterprises—the building of the new trans-continental 
line which is nothing less than the steel foundation of a second 
string of cities and effectively-occupied territories extending from 
sunrise to sunset. 

In a new country like Canada a new railway is the sine 
qua non of effective pioneering. Until the steel rails are laid 
into it, the most fertile area of farm-lands and the richest mining 
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region are useless for settlement or investment, and merely serve 
to support one trapper or hunter to the hundred square miles. 
The crudest track along which an engine can draw a string of 
freight-cars as fast as a man can walk without being “ ditched ” 
or leaving the rails, creates homes for thousands. It represents 
to these home-seekers as much as all the achievements in road- 
making—the Roman “street,” the saddle-path of the Dark Ages, 
the Elizabethan way, the macadamised road, and the modern 
railway—which England has seen in the course of twenty cen- 
turies. For the people of Eastern Canada the sound of a loco- 
motive (which is not a piercing whistle as in England, but a 
mellow half-human cry) when heard through 


The resonant far-listening morn, 


is an invitation into the remote fertile wilderness, as magical 
and mystical an utterance as a distant bugle-call. For the 
Western folk labouring in solitude to build up a civilised country 
for posterity, and living for, and by, their inarticulate aspirations, 
it is the voice of the great world outside—as portentous a sound 
as the knocking on the door in Macbeth. For all Canadians, 
whether they dwell in the East or in the West, every train has 
the prestige and personality of an ocean-going liner, and its 
conductor has the social position of a sea-captain. In country 
places where a train passes two or three times a week, everybody 
goes down to the station to see its arrival and departure. For, 
to choose another simile, the train is the shuttle that weaves 
the fabric of Canadian life and living. There is no denying that, 
in the present stage of Canadian expansion, the railway is by far 
the most important factor. This is a fact which the professor of 
economics, a creature of the dismal old pseudo-scientific books, at 
which every man of business scoffs, invariably ignores. Thus 
the notorious report of Professor Mavors (Toronto) on the agri- 
cultural future of Western Canada is utterly worthless, because its 
author overlooks the pivotal truth—known to every student of 
the history of the Western States—that grain-production beyond 
the Great Lakes increases proportionally with railway mileage, 
and notin a direct ratio to the population. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has never forgiven him for producing this foolish pamphlet which, 
based throughout on an unconscious suppressio veri, is still 
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regarded as an arsenal of arguments by British Free Traders. 
Western Canada will never forgive or forget the bookish blunder. 

In view of the importance of railways as the chief factors in 
the material development of Canada, it is not surprising to find 
that huge sums of public money, to say nothing of land-grants 
and state-owned lines, have been given in aid of railway con- 
struction by private corporations, and that the latter have been 
granted liberal relief from taxation. Commenting on the 
statistics given in a recently published Government report, the 
Toronto Weekly Sun makes the following remarks: 


These statistics show, among other things, that the people of Canada have 
paid in cash subsidies to railways owned by private corporations, over 
$185,000,000 ; that they have endowed these same corporations with upwards of 
52,000,000 acres of public lands, and finally that railway bonds have been 
guaranteed to the extent of nearly $59,000,000. 

But even this does not cover the whole case. The report does not take into 
account the value of the completed railway that was handed over to the 
Canadian Pacific as part of the bonus for building the road. The land-grants 
made by Manitoba and Ontario are also left out. If all these things are made 
part of the calculation, it will be found that we have, in cash, lands, and 
guarantees, aided private railway building to the extent of at least $500,000,000 
—or equal to over 40 per cent. of the entire capitalisation of privately-owned 
railways as represented by bonds and stock issued. 


This passage is followed by a plea for the greater taxation of 
Canadian railways, in view of the fact that so large a portion of 
the capital for building them has been found by the nation. 
There is much to be said on both sides; In the present stage of 
the country’s development, however, for every dollar of profit 
obtained by the shareholders, several hundreds are added to the 
collective wealth of the nation, and many disinterested judges of 
the situation are of opinion that, for the time being, the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments will serve the nation 
better by introducing the factor of competition in all kinds of 
railway business, wherever it is possible so to do, than by directly 
increasing the volume of taxation—a course that would tend to 
arrest the investment of British capital in such undertakings. 
After all the British investor has done much more for railway 
building in the Dominion than all the public authorities, 

There are four great railway systems in the Dominion, of 
which the smallest—the Intercolonial system—is owned and 
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operated by the Canadian Government. If it were not for politi- 
cal exigencies, which cause the employment of far too large a 
staff—many of them capable only of casting a vote—and greatly 
increase the other costs of operation, this State-owned system 
would pay its way. As things are, an aggregate investment of 
£18,000,000 brings in a yearly loss of £1,000,000. 

Of the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, its west- 
ward extension, much has already been said in these letters. 
During the autumn I travelled over the prairie-section from 
Winnipeg as far as the great bridge over the Battle River (about 
680 miles), and found that portion superior to any other prairie- 
line as regards low gradients, easy curvatures, and durability of 
road-bed. Immigration had poured into the country all along 
the right of way, and the value of a railway as a coloniser 
and founder of cities could not have been more clearly demon- 
strated. Afterwards I went on to Prince Rupert (450 miles by 
sea north of Vancouver), which is to be the Pacific terminal port 
of the new transcontinental system. . 

Naturally this terminal port on the. Pacific—an ocean the 
commercial history of which has hardly begun—is assured, as 
such, of a very high position among the cities of the coast. 
Here are the trans-Pacific distances from the competing ports: 


Prince Rupert to Yokohama . ‘ . 3860 miles, 
Vancouver (or Seattle) to Yokohama . 4283 ,, 
San Francisco to Yokohama . ‘ . 4 -~ 


Even more important than the advantage in sea-distance is the 
advantage accruing to Prince Rupert from the fact that the trans- 
continental line serving the port will be superior to all others 
because of its low gradients and easy curvatures. Not only 
must the greater portion of the trade to and from the Orient 
flow that way eventually, but from the very first a large quantity 
of Western Canadian grain—for example, all that is grown in the 
Edmonton district—will proceed by way of Prince Rupert and 
round Cape Horn to the Old World markets. And, when the 
Panama Canal is completed and the distance by sea from Prince 
Rupert to Liverpool is cut in half, the proportion of Canadian 
wheat exported by that route will be largely increased. Indeed, 
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Lord Grey’s prophecy that the price of wheat will eventually be 
set at the new port on the Pacific may some day come to pass. 

Again, a large territory of incalculable resources will become 
tributary, so to speak, to Prince Rupert. Northern British 
Columbia, of which the old-time placer miners have made the 
preliminary assay map, is unquestionably as rich in the precious 
metals and all other economic minerals as the much more deve- 
loped Southern half of the Province. All this huge block of 
metalliferous country will be within Prince Rupert’s sphere of 
commercial influence. It goes without saying that here, not in 
Seattle 600 miles to the south, will be the chief distributing 
centre for the Yukon Territory and the northward coast-line with 
its numerous settlements, the nucleus of which is always a cannery 
or a mill, When I was there, it consisted of wooden shanties, and 
stores, and side-walks, in a wide expanse of hilly, peaty land full of 
decayed tree stumps. In a word the place was just what Van- 
couver, which now has a population of 100,000, was twenty-five 
years ago. Prince Rupert has the finest harbour in Canada, and, 
according to Captain Perry, R.N., of H.M.S. Egeria, which has 
been making the Admiralty survey, the entrance from the Pacific 
is “entirely satisfactory.” It was impossible to see much ofthe 
Eastern division (Montreal to Winnipeg) of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. But it is a “ colonising railway” in the fullest sense of 
the term, and will open up for settlement and investment huge 
areas (collectively about 400,000 square miles)’ of uninhabited, 
almost unexplored territory. It runs through the great “Clay 
Belt” of Northern Ontario and also cuts through the great 
metalliferous reef, in the south-eastern corner of which the great 
mining-camps of Sudbury and Cobalt and Gowgonda are situated. 
Canada has her ‘‘Silverado”’ within a day’s journey by rail from 
Toronto, and seeing that the exploitation of a mere snippet of 
this region has already raised her to the fourth place among 
silver-producing countries, the development of its resources is 
certain to be a great source of national wealth. Moreoverin this 
portion of the Canadian Middle-West are found the only reserves 
of iron ore in North America, and the time is near at hand when 
Pittsburgh and the other steel-making cities in the United States 
will be dependent on these deposits for the supply of raw 
material. 
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In itself the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific is of the 
utmost importance to the Dominion, to which, as has been said, 
it adds a second tier of cities and settled agricultural areas. But 
the indirect results of this national enterprise are of equa! conse- 
quence. In the first place, the other railway companies have 
been compelled to improve their lines, to cut down gradients and 
smooth out difficult curves, in order to meet its competition in 
the future. The Grand Trunk Pacific will compete with the 
Canadian Pacific atevery strategic point from ocean to ocean, and 
the public will derive incalculable benefit from its competition, 
The Canadian Pacific has always, as we must never forget, 
shown a due sense of its position as a veritable link of Empire. 
We must always admire the courage and persistence of the 
statesmen-capitalists who brought it into being in spite of a 
thousand obstacles. Again, the management—unlike that of 
more than one United States railway—has always insisted that 
their employees should regard themselves as servants of the 
public. The Canadian Pacific hotels, for example, are the best- 
managed in the Dominion; they have set a standard throughout the 
country, and every traveller gets the benefit of this indirect in- 
fluence. Again, Sir Thomas Shaughnessey and his singularly able 
associates are now ina position to secure American business, and 
are actually “ trespassing”’ (asthe American journals putit) on the 
domains of Messrs. J. J. Hill and E. H. Harriman, the two railway 
magnates who control between them nearly the whole transpor- 
tation business of the United States. The acquisition of the 
Wisconsin Central has given the Canadian three alternative 
routes to the Pacific, and a fourth of even greater moment 
than any of the others, may be obtained by acquiring the whole 
or a part of the Pére Marquette road. Unexpectedly, at a com- 
paratively small cost, a Canadian railway company has invaded 
the theatre of warfare between Mr, Hill and Mr. Harriman, and 
must henceforth be reckoned as an important factor in the 
situation, Only a few months ago American railway men 
were surprised to learn that the C.P.R. (as it is called 
from Liverpool to Yokohama) was getting 100 to 200 tons of 
freight daily in New York. These facts are signs of the times— 
easily interpreted omens that confirm my conviction that the 
Canadian railways will eventually control the great business of 
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transcontinental transport in North America. If Canada 
becomes the carrier of her continent, there is no need whatever 
to be alarmed at hearing that the Hill system is about to enter 
Winnipeg. It has already reached Portage la Prairie, a few 
miles west of the prairie metropolis. Far too much, in my judg- 
ment, has been made of the invasion of Western Canada by 
American railroads. But, if there be really any danger, then 
offence is the best form of defence, and the Canadian Pacific is 
to be congratulated on carrying commercial warfare into the 
enemy’s own country. 

In some respects the Canadian Northern is the most remark- 
able of Canada’s chief railway systems. In 1896, Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Mann bought a little railway in Manitoba and, 
having a good reputation as contractors, and a long experience 
of construction work for the Canadian Pacific, found little difficulty 
in obtaining capital for its extension. In the first year their 
employees numbered 20, and the gross revenue was $60,000; 
in 1908 they employed 10,700 persons, earned over $10,000,000, 
and the original 100 miles of track had become 4800 miles, 
sections of which are to be found from end to end of the 
Dominion. In the prairie provinces the “C.N.R.” is called the 
‘‘Farmer’s railway” by the man on the quarter-section who, but 
for its existence, would not be there at all. When the gaps have 
been filled up, the Canadian Northern will form the third trans- 
continental system of the Dominion and, in view of the fact that 
it taps the rich areas of the Great Plains as well as the best mining 
districts in Central and Eastern Canada, it is bound to be a very 
prosperous concern. 

Rightly to understand the material progress of Canada during 
the last five years the extent of her new thoroughfares must be 
fully grasped. And it is well to remember that, until it was clear 
that the new national transcontinental was to be built, even the 
construction of necessary branch lines or freight-collecting tentacles 
was neglected. 

E. B. O. 


